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Editorial, 


HE predictions of scientists as to the destructive 
agencies open for use in future wars leads a promi- 
nent writer to say that the alternative will soon 
be clear. “Either man must conquer the tiger and 
hyena in him, get rid of his murderous instincts and 

cease from war or else the human race will perish in a uni- 
versal act of suicide, self-slain by the unspeakable agencies 
of destruction with which science will inevitably arm 
him. ... He must learn to express himself in accordance 
with the: laws of love, and live, or else descend to the ani- 
mal level of existence and express himself in accordance 
with the impulses of hate, and die.”” He thinks that now 
is the time for men to act because “human nature is more 
pliant, more susceptible to the shaping power of outside 
influences than it has been before in a thousand years. 
All mankind would come to Christ and be converted 
to-morrow if invited to do so by a united church.” This 
points us to the starting- place, and shows what the 
process has got to be,—not instant accession of peace 
by adoption, but its attainment by conquest of inward 
enmities. The facts of the last year do not seem to 
show that increasing horrors of war tend toward its 
abandonment. 
ws 


THE chief fallacy of those who urge the inferiority of 
a race as a reason for denying their members oppor- 
tunity of advancement is that because a race as a whole 
is inferior every member of the race is therefore inferior. 
The only thing that can reasonably be said is that a 
larger proportion in the case of the superior race will be 


‘responsive to progress than in the case of the other race. 


A prison superintendent said to a preacher, “The main 
difference between your congregation here and your 
congregation at home is that there will be fewer here 
than there who will appreciate what you say, but those 
few will be just as worth your best as any one else.’ 

Nothing said of a class can be individualized and accepted 
with reference to every member of the class. ‘This is 
why those who occupy extreme positions with regard 
to colored people cannot understand each other. Neither 
the worth of the best nor the physiological limitations 
of the lowest can be generalized from in every case. 
Hence come the indefensible wrong and far-reaching 
harm of such measures of segregation as Baltimore and 
Louisville and St. Louis have passed. To put citizens 
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of the highest character into a district as though they 
were another order of being, to deny any people to whom 
the right of citizenship has been given the exercise of 
a fundamental right of citizenship, is a violation of 
humanity and justice. Such action cannot stand. 
Rightly does a Negro Ministers’ Union declare: With 
one fell in discriminate blow a race has been stigmatized 
and seriously handicapped; and for what? For saving 
money ahd buying property like others when it is offered 
them for purchase.’ Yet they counsel “colored citi- 
zens to be patient, industrious, econornical, dependable, 
to be gracious in manners, neat in appearance, and quiet 
and orderly in their homes and neighborhoods; not to 
lose heart, but trust God.” 


Some of the turns and conclusions of thought about 
religion which seem our own product surprise us in 
other times and other religions. ‘rite as the fact is, it 
never fails to surprise and interest us to see the same 
problems worked out under different names and skies. 
Instances of this in Buddhism led early Catholic writers 
to suppose that so many of their tenets and practices 
in a heathen religion was due to the devil’s inventiveness 
and malignity. The likeness between the instructions to 
their disciples given by Buddha and Jesus is startling, 
and yet their differences, and the fact that each set de- 
velops naturally from its own condition, show that one 
was not probably borrowed from the other. To look 
from some of our newest questions to their earliest an- 
swers is a good corrective for pride of opinion, and makes 
cant of many claims of progress. 
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THE satisfaction the martyrs had-was not only that 
the truth was truth, but that it would prevail. An 
abstract confidence that a truth will always be true 
never quite meets the case of a sacrifice for it. It is the 
faith that some one will be found to hold it true which 
sustains those who give their lives for it. If the sacri- 
fice went so far that no one remained to. maintain that 
for which so much was paid, the last candidate for 
martyrdom might well consider whether his duty did 
not require him to live for the truth rather than die for 
it; and this theoretic necessity may be borne in mind 
before things come to so risky a pass. A truth for which 
all who hold it are sure to perish has slim chance to help 
the world. It may, for this reason, appear possible 
that it is not after all the whole truth. A truth with an 
innate suicidal tendency gets itself under suspicion. A 
missionary among cannibals must believe that the 
missionaries will be too many for the cannibals, or go 
insane, and an insanity in any cause is not a good re- 
cruiting agent. 

se 


Mucu too much is made of the smallness of the ancient 
world in which Jesus lived. Undoubtedly it was small, 
but for all the effect of a world on the mind, however, 
it was as large as ours. The Mediterranean is no inland 
sea, and from its shore as wide a horizon stretched out 
‘as any one ever sees. ‘Twenty miles from Nazareth was 
an inland lake ten miles wide, Tabor was not far from 
home, and Carmel was near, and Hermon, higher than 
Mt. Washington, lifted its peak at the north. Who- 
ever sees the world more impressively than Jesus saw 
it from the hill behind his home? Who sees more of 
human life and affairs than he saw in crowded cities 
and busy towns, in a country full in the current of com- 
merce, in days pressed with critical events? In fact, 
one whose home is located in the largest city actually 
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lives in a very small city, is concerned with only a few 
hundred people, and knows only a few localities. The 
travelled cosmopolite in all he sees mostly repeats what 
every one sees in his own community. Observing many 
peoples does not give him more than any one may gain 
who knows his own people well. Who can claim that 
his knowledge of astronomy enables him to look out 
upon the starry sky with any deeper awe than the same 
sky produced in the soul of Jesus? In what essential 
respect does our knowledge of the bigness of the world 
enable us to assimilate more of its meaning than the 
words of Jesus show he appreciated? It makes no 
difference whether one fills a glass from Niagara or a 
mountain brook, so he fills it, and the water is pure. 
We have only to read what prophet and psalmist and 
gospel writer say of the works of God to realize that 
superior knowledge of extent and operation lends no 
presumption in favor of superior appreciation and sym- 
pathy. No one who knows more than they knew has 
ever equalled their expression of the effect of the world 
upon the mind, their response to its eternal mystery. 
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Wuat makes a confidence in some sort of real immor- 
tality most reasonable is the use of experience. That was 
William James’s reason for inclining toward this be- 
lief, that he was just beginning to know how to live. 
Very little of our experience will be taken by those to 
whom we offer it. They want to harvest their own crop. 
And we know now how- little is handed on through 
heredity, what slight effect we have on the stream of 
life, and how entirely likely it is that acquired character- 
istics are not transmissible. Just as we have got to be 
able to do a few things well, and be useful, Time turns 
his glass, and we seem to stop doing them. What were 
the use of such pains for ability in a situation from which 
we are so promptly discharged? We could never main- 
tain schools and colleges on that principle. No man_ 
would manage his business in that way, unless he wanted 
to be put on the plane of the firm which hired girls on 
trial without pay for a fortnight and regularly discharged 
them for new shifts. There seems no way out of tremen- 
dous moral waste but graduation, which is commence- 
ment,—other stages of life where what we have acquired 
here can be utilized and carried to higher opportunities. 


Justifying Means by Ends. 


When the doctrine that the end justifies the means was 
connected with religious hypocrisy and deception it was 
easy for every one to condemn and execrate it. Casuistical 
arguments to show the worst reasons in the best light 
appear in their true color when dressed in the costume 
of old-fashioned questions. How quick every one is to 
use the word “‘jesuitical,’’ with not a thought of contem- 
poraneous guilt with reference to making strict rules a 
cover for loose conduct, and fine sentiments a cloak 
for low desires, and highly correct orthodoxy an im- 
pregnable fortress for sharp practice! We even wonder - 
that a doctrine now so thoroughly out of favor couldever 
have had enough influence to convert the title of a re- : 
ligious order into an adjective signifying clever duplicity 
and insidious deception. When this sort of making t 
means excused for the sake of the ends entered in 
theological conquest, there was nothing too stron 
say in condemnation of it. The loudest prote 1 


the name of honesty came from men of affairs, 
of practical bent; and their condemnation fell so 
upon those who were guilty. of evasi 


and concealment in the name 
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company of preachers were made to feel the effects. 

_ They came under suspicion by being preachers, and 

_ whatever gentleness of voice and manner their habitual 
thoughts and aims lent them was felt to be cant and 
mockery. ‘The more innocent and guileless they hap- 
pened to be, the more were men “‘of the cloth” thought 
to be wily pretenders. Young men who might very 
easily have been useful ministers were disinclined to 
follow their bent because manly self-respect could not 
endure the association of ideas which entrance to the 
profession of the ministry involved. 

An argument so specious and corrupting in its theo- 
logical use is no less vicious and dangerous when it 
takes a more practical form. And it is doubtful if it 
ever took a more insidious form than it takes among 
people who are farthest from the danger of religious 
hypocrisy. ‘That the end justifies the means is the plea 
which excuses to men in every calling their pushing aside 
some of the simplest and plainest principles of conduct, 
principles which are taken for granted when they are 
stated, but which are postponed to a more convenient 
season when they are needed. < 

No better example of this could be given than the 

~ treatment accorded to the Golden Rule in the every-day 
behavior of men and women whenever that principle 
comes into conflict with self-interest. It is not a highly 
ideal principle of conduct. Its ethical basis is utilitarian; 
it does not root down into any deep philosophy of right, 
and the experts in the theory of duty give it no very 
high estimate. Applied to difficult cases it sometimes 
fails to meet them, and applied literally it may often 
make difficulty. To do to others what one would wish 
them to do on their part proves frequently unsatisfactory, 
because what one would wish them to do may very 
often be quite the opposite of what they wish to have 
done to them. Injury may be felt by those toward 
whom we have acted as we should wish others to act 
toward us, because wishes differ and what may be one 
man’s meat may be another man’s poison. As it is 
carried out in Oriental manners it leads to deception and 
untruthfulness, because the desire to give pleasure to 
others leads to telling things in a way to please them, 
even though it is not the way of truth. In our own 
society it is not unknown that lies propagate abundantly 
out of this same desire to. please, but no imperfection 
and no limitation can compare with the perversion the 
Rule suffers when people say that in practical conduct 
the rule of gold is to do to others what they intend to 
do to you, and do it first. No hypocrisy in a Pharisee 
goes far ahead of the hypocrisy of the honest man of 
business who for the sake of an advantage-or an ex- 
pediency puts the Golden Rule out of work. He may 
enter the rivalries of his calling as they belong to every 
calling, he may engage in the conflict of competition, 


man, in saying that the Golden Rule is right in its place, 


ate any great principle of righteousness, 
e leads to principles which underly all 

to sympathy, to better understanding, 
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rather than as it appears to us to be. It leads to brother- 
hood, and discovers good-will and affection among men. 
It leads to what others intend as well as to what they do, 
to aims they feel they ought to keep as well as to those 
they take. It soon shows that policy is indeed a ‘“‘heretic, 
which works on leases of short-numbered hours” and 
reveals that which ‘all alone stands hugely politic.” 


It leads straight up to the ideal as the most practicable 


thing the man of affairs can use. 

The hypocrisy which seduces and betrays the man 
who acts for the pretentious and hollow advantage of 
the moment and the length of his arm is the peculiar 
foe of our time. Under its cloak of advantage creeps 
many a devil into the home and the shop and the office, 
and into human consciences and hearts. It says these 
fine things called ideals are very well for the preachers 
and the dreamers, but in action there is no Golden Rule 
but the rule of gold. It puts the lesser wants in place 
of the greater and says that their way lies happiness. 
It deludes and deceives those who listen to it, the arch- 
hypocrite beside whom all other hypocrisies are in- 
fantile. The man who succeeds in making it appear 
that the essence of the Golden Rule can be set aside for 
some lesser gain turns the old adjective ‘“‘jesuitical” 
weak and faint. Whatever the merits of his cause, if it 
turns men traitors to their common life the merits are 
delusions. D. 


Secrets. 


The fascination of a secret is irresistible. It imparts 
to any knowledge an added desirability that it is shared 
by few. A society which possesses something which 
none but members of that society can possess exercises 
an undoubted charm. It is a password, a grip, a sign, 
a motto, a name behind the initials, and all who have 
acquired it go about in a public world cherishing a pri- 
vate superiority in having an inviolable secret. The 
consciousness of partnership in such privacy binds to- 
gether those who share it as nothing else could bind 
them. It is like the bull’s-eye which Stevenson hid 
under his coat, and with it the entrancing sense of inner 
light. With the pride of exclusiveness, the bond of se- 
lected fellowship, there goes a feeling of higher privilege. 
To be the bearer of despatches, to have sealed orders 
that continue the dignity and responsibility of direction 
from the highest sources, to be initiated into the wisdom 
and purpose of indisputable superiors, to combine within 
two incompatible things, an imperial power with ordinary 
place,—such advantage no man can contemplate without 
desire. He may not be a snob in doing so. 

No one can look into the Bible—or into any religion, 
for that matter—and understand it without taking into 
account the sense of the value and charm of what is 
secret. Every one will easily call up sentences the most 
familiar which express this appreciation of secrecy in 
religion. No one could understand any religion or sacred 
scripture without reference to this element of secrecy. 
“Can any hide himself in secret places and I shall not 
see him?” saith the Lord. ‘The secret of the Lord is 
with them that fear him.” ‘He that dwelleth in the 
secret place of the Most High.” We do not need to go 
to a concordance to find sufficient examples. 

We at once think also that this same appreciation is 
found outside religion. No matter-of-fact disposition, no 
exacting scientist rejecting everything but pure truth, 
no painful search for reality, ignores the mystery which 
eludes all discovery. ‘There is a certain kind of agnosti- 
cism which consists in just this recognition which glib 
beliefs appear to ignore. ‘Tennyson sings of the faith in 
honest doubt because the honest doubt sees this fact 
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of what cannot be seen, and cherishes the consciousness 
at the heart of all thought. The mystery in things 
smites every soul at one time or another. Now and then, 
even, every one feels in himself something he has but does 
not understand, and confesses a mystery in things. 

These two words are significant, and they tell the 
difference between two types of religion. A mystery is 
something which no one knows, something—if a thing 
can be such—which is unknowable, and before that 
mystery the man with no other religion bows. He 
worships mystery. His awe has just this content, that 
things cannot be fully understood. To this degree no 
man can be without a religion. 

The word ‘‘secret’’ has distinctly another suggestion. 
It is something some one knows. By its nature not open 
to every one’s apprehension, obtained at the price of 
some special worth or insight or privilege, it is not closed 
to every one. ‘God has a few of us whom he whispers 
in the ear,” the musician says; ‘“‘the rest may reason 
and welcome: ’tis we musicians know.” ‘To the woman 
who told Turner she could not see in nature what he 
painted, he replied, “Don’t you wish you -could?”’ 
Though sometimes these claims are presumptuous and 
people scorn their aristocracy, in many times and facts 
they are beyond question, and the moment after they 
have seemed egotistic their validity has been confirmed 
in the effort of those who have not attained to find out 
how they may attain. ‘‘How can I get this power of 
discrimination in art?”’ one asks. “‘What are the books 
I ought to read to acquire what you have?” another 
inquires. Nothing in democracy is so universal as the 
desire to excel, and to gain that which gives privilege its 
advantage. A religion which talks of the secret of the 
Lord will always gain a deeper hold on the human soul 
than a religion which simply presents a mystery. A 
secret is something positive, and available on conditions 
which confer as well as invite. The process of forever 
guessing, in however reverent a spirit, is not as nutritious 
as it is appetizing; and after a time people whom nothing 
less than reality will satisfy tire of existence im vacuo. 
Nothing less than the combination of the sense of mys- 
tery with the fact and possibility of possession makes 
a religion. Uncertainty may be admirable as being 
free from dogmatism, but those who make a religion of 
it generally do so alone. Prayer after the manner of 
the man whose humility got where every word stumbled 
on it as he pleaded, ‘“‘O God, if there be a God, save my 
soul, if I have a soul,’’ makes no one want to pray. If 
such faith substantially represents all that a religion 
and any spokesman has to offer his fellow-creatures, it 
may be assumed in advance that much breath about it 
is wasted. 

There is no reason why in a religion a good deal of 
tisk of being supposed egotistic should not be taken, 
so long as it is a risk and not a fact. Confidence in 
something one has from above himself is pretty quickly 
distinguishable from vain self-exploitation, and a little 
boldness in exposition may be pardonable in a prophet 
of the soul, since it is held praiseworthy in those who 
offer wares of less value. If a man has something he 
cherishes and adores, and loves to find other people 
have too,—something it would be a joy to him to make 
many people share,—then he will unavoidably seem a 
little presumptuous in saying so; but those who have 
said so are not put down among the proud and haughty 
who have been brought low. ‘They have been acclaimed 
as redeemers and guides of the race, sages and bringers 
of light, saviors, and messengers of God. If they had 
remained, as they felt, bashful and tongue-tied, their 
modesty might have been admired, but it would have 
been admired apologetically as an excuse, never as a 
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virtue. ‘The secret of the Lord, it is true, is with them 
that fear Him. At the same time, the blessing of the 
Lord—and of men—is with them who proclaim it; and 
if it is only the Lord they fear, and not what men will 
say, they will not be afraid of anything else. 


American Unitarian Association. 


Our Preaching Missions. 


The movement for preaching missions in various 
parts of the country has gone forward with increasing 
vigor. The detailed reports from Nashville, Tenn., and 
Birmingham, Ala., show gratifying results of the work 
of Rev. Thomas P. Byrnes of Erie, Rev. Ralph Con- 
ner of Gardner, Mass., and Rev. Maxwell Savage of 
Louisville. ‘These three preachers co-operated at Nash- 
ville, and the first two at Birmingham. In each place 
an extended list of responsible citizens of liberal relig- 
ious views has been gathered. In Birmingham the 
preliminary organization of the First Unitarian Church 
has been formed. These are new fields, and are very 
promising. 

Rev. George Kent of New Orleans has visited Houston, 
Austin, and San Antonio, Tex., holding preaching mis- 
sions in connection with the ministers of these churches. 
Rev. Henry C. Parker of Woburn, Mass., has rendered 
six weeks of service. He has preached at New Orleans 
during the absence of Mr. Kent, and also at Shreveport, 
La. He has revived the church in Memphis, Tenn., 
which has been without a minister for some months. 
The people associated with the movement there are so 
deeply interested that Rev. William L. Walsh of Bil- 
lerica, Mass., has started, on short notice, to continue 
the excellent work of Mr. Parker, who finished his term 
of service on Sunday, March 12. Mr. Walsh preached 
last Sunday, March 19, and will preach again next Sunday. 
It is the hope of the Association that other preachers will 
continue the work in Memphis without a break. Mr. 
Walsh will go next week to Birmingham, returning to 
his own parish the middle of April. 

Rev. Palfrey Perkins is returning this week from a 
month of successful service in the West, his principal 
work having been to conduct a preaching mission in 
the First Unitarian Church in Denver, Col., of which 
Rev. David Utter, D.D., is the minister. Noon gather- 
ings have also been held down-town in the business 
section. Mr. Perkins has also preached at Greeley and 
Fort Collins in Colorado. Last Sunday he preached at 
Omaha, where the Unitarian movement is becoming 
decidedly strong and hopeful. 

Rev. Frederick M. Eliot, associate minister of the 
First Parish in Cambridge, will start next Sunday night 
for a term of service of five weeks in the Mississippi 
Valley, principally at Omaha and Memphis. Permanent 
ministers will probably be settled in these two important 
cities as a result of the revival efforts of the succession 
of ministers visiting them. Dr. Crothers has returned 
from an extended trip to the Pacific Coast, in the course 
of which he has rendered valuable service to the Unitarian 
cause. 

In New England the movement for preaching missions 
has grown decidedly. The Boston Association of Min- 


isters some months ago appointed a committee consisting _ 


of Rev. Charles E. Park of the First Church, Rev. 


Samuel R. Maxwell of the Second Church, and Rev. 


Sydney B. Snow of King’s Chapel to plan for co-opera 
among the churches in and about Boston. Invita' 
were sent out to the churches, about eighty-five inn 
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which are near enough to co-operate, and they were 
requested to plan each one for a preaching mission 
_ from Sunday, March 5, to Sunday, March 12, inclusive, 
and then to co-operate during the eight nights following 
to Sunday, March 19, in general evangelistic meetings in 
King’s Chapel. 

: In spite of most adverse weather conditions—a per- 
sistent series of snow-storms—the plan has been successful. 
A considerable number of churches held the preliminary 
meetings, and other churches will continue the move- 
ment this week and in the next few weeks. ‘There was 
a gratifying attendance at the King’s Chapel meetings 
as well as a deep interest and a profoundly spiritual 
atmosphere. ‘The preachers were: Rev. U. G. B. Pierce, 
D.D., of Washington, three nights; Rev. Paul Revere 
Frothingham, D.D., of Arlington Street Church, Boston, 
Rev. Julian C. Jaynes of West Newton, two nights; 
and Rev. Francis G. Peabody, D.D., Saturday night; with 
Dr. Frothingham and Dr. Peabody both speaking the 
last evening. 

In New England outside of the Boston metropolitan 
group a considerable number of churches have held 
preaching missions, and others will utilize the Lenten 
season up to Easter for special efforts of this kind, some 
churches making their plans even beyond Easter. Be- 
yond this lie the plans, as yet incomplete, for summer 
evangelism, when it is hoped to reach out-of-doors 
audiences. ‘This experiment with liberal evangelism has 
justified itself, and we may confidently expect increas- 
ing results from this method of presentation of our free 
faith and our unhampered spiritual life. 

HENRY HALLAM SAUNDERSON. 


Current Topics. 


Witn the beginning of the American advance into 
Mexican territory in the pursuit of Villa and his fellow- 
bandits at the end of last week, the possibilities of com- 
plications in the relations between the United States 
and Mexico were minimized by an agreement concluded 
with Venustiano Carranza, the head of the Constitu- 
tionalist government at Vera Cruz. Under this agree- 
ment the United States obtained liberty of pursuit, while 
it granted to Carranza the same freedom to cross into 
American territory if such an incursion should be found 
necessary in the course of the operations against the 
Villa outlaws. By this expedient any impression of pos- 
sible hostility to Mexico was removed, and the Carranza 
government was placed on the same nominal footing 
as the United States in the common military action 
against Villa. At the same time there appeared to be 
little likelihood that Carranza would ever avail him- 
self of the right conferred upon him by the provisions of 
the agreement. In all essentials the pursuit of Villa 
remained an American problem. 
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THE presence of American troops on Mexican soil, 
however, continued to offer the danger of a popular 
revulsion of feeling on the Mexican side of the line—a 
revulsion which would operate against Carranza and 
might possibly divert public sentiment to Villa. ‘To 
guard against a possible irritation in that direction, the 
War Department at the end of last week caused it to be 
understood that the American expedition would not 
occupy any cities or towns along its route, unless such 

an occupation should prove unavoidable. While these 
LO Sp le susceptibilities of the Mexican people 
2 expedition itself was proceeding with 
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into the interior of Mexico in pursuit of its object. The 
movements of the troops were guarded by rigid provi- 
sions of censorship. The announcement was made 
from Gen. Pershing’s supply base at Columbus, N.M., 
that any unwarranted publication of news would be pun- 
ished under the provisions of the Federal Defence Act. 


ed 


THE apparent halt in the German offensive at Verdun 
was interpreted in high official quarters in Paris and 
London at the beginning of the week as an indication of 
a diminution of Germany’s strength. Alexandre Ribot, 
the French Minister of Finance, went so far in his opti- 
mistic analysis of the situation at Verdun as to predict 
the failure of the German attempt to take that fortress 
and to base upon that assumption a confident forecast 
of the early termination of the war by an invasion of 
Germany on a large scale. In preparation for such an 
offensive, the British War Office last week addressed itself 
to the task of augmenting the British Army. A summons 
to the married men enrolled under the Derby plan of 
enlistment caused some discussion in parliamentary 
circles, and there were indications of a struggle over the 
question in the House of Commons. One of the develop- 
ments of the week was the disclosure of the presence of 
British forces in the fighting around Verdun. ‘The fact 
was taken to foreshadow a material extension of the 
British lines in France. 
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S1cns of a co-ordinated plan of campaign on the part 
of the Entente were seen in the Russian offensive which 
was launched at the beginning of the week at several 
points on the line from Riga to the Roumanian border. 
At the first contact between the Russian forces and the 
Germans under Field Marshal von Hindenburg, the 
German invaders developed a power of resistance which 
cost the Russians dearly, but on the Austro-Hungarian 
front the Russians made some small gains. The Russian 
attacks were obviously intended to preoccupy the Ger- 
mans, who are reported to have sent reinforcements on 
a considerable scale to the west front, and especially 
the Verdun region. One of the objects of the joint 
General Staff of the Entente nations is the adoption of 
a common plan of campaign, designed to promote co- 
operation between the different armies for the attain- 
ment of a common end. The newest Russian offensive 
appeared to be a part of such a collective plan of opera- 
tions. 

wt 


DEsPITE the disposition of the Entente Allies to mini- 
mize the effect and scope of the German advance on Ver- 
dun, the War Office at Berlin throughout the week has 
indicated in its official bulletins a fixed conviction that 
all is going well at that sector. It is explained by Ger- 
man military experts that the movement in the Verdun 
region will be slow, that each advance will be preceded 
as heretofore by a destructive bombardment to clear the 
way for the infantry, and that decisive results are not to be 
expected for several weeks yet. It appears to be a fact, 
however, that the Crown Prince in his assaults upon the 
outworks of Verdun has met with a stronger opposition 
than he expected. The morale of the French troops is 
unquestionably high, and the ground is being contested 
with a stubbornness which has not been exceeded any- 
where in the present war. And behind the army is a 
nation which apparently is convinced that a decisive 
event is at hand near Verdun, and that that event will 


‘turn to the interest of France instead of to the advan- 


tage of her enemy. 
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THE resignation of Grand Admiral von Tirpitz, the 
directing mind of the German Navy, is one of the impor- 
tant events of the week. Since the beginning of the 
building up of a German merchant marine thirty years 
ago, von Tirpitz has been the moving power in the con- 
struction of a great German navy. A great admirer of 
British sea-power, he builded very largely upon English 
models. ‘The express aim of this navy-builder and of the 
Navy League behind him was the organization of a naval 
machine which should at least give Great Britain pause 
in her established policy of pre-emifence on the oceans. 
One of the direct results of the von Tirpitz programme 
was a stimulation of Britain’s determination to hold the 
naval advantage which she has held since Napoleon’s 
abortive attempt to destroy it. Rightly or wrongly, the 
retiring Grand Admiral has been regarded throughout 
the world as the originator and protagonist of that policy 
of submarine warfare which has brought Germany into 
diplomatic conflict with the United States and lesser 


neutral Powers. 
J 


In Great Britain as well as in the United States the 
retirement of von Tirpitz was regarded as a sign of the 
repudiation by the German Government of the methods 
of under-sea warfare with which his name has been 
associated. ‘There has been no indication from Berlin 
of any such modification of policy, however. Although 
von ‘Jirpitz was the spokesman and leader of the unre- 
lenting wing of the naval party in Berlin, the utterances 
of the German press on the various tragic incidents 
which have arisen from the activities of U-boats convey 
the distinct impression that the conduct of the under-sea 
war has the backing of a strong public sentiment. In 
spite of the fact that the German Government is definitely 
committed to the continuance of the von Tirpitz warfare 
on enemy commerce, there is an apparent hope at Wash- 
ington and London that the new régime in the German 
navy will show a disposition to modify some of the evils 
involved in the programme hitherto pursued, and that a 
basis will be furnished for the adjustment of one of the 
most difficult international problems which the war has 
brought. 


Brevities. 


“The garden, the sunshine, and the outdoor air make 
for health” is the comprehensive motto ofa Health First 
poster. 


Changes in educational methods should begin with the 
elementary schools.& It is certain that we have not made 
the best use of the eager, impressionable early years. 


None of us is aware of the full extent of his own powers. 
The man who in a crisis summons his reserve force to 
meet it always surprises himself, and the man who 
habitually does the hard thing instead of the easy thing 
goes unconsciously from strength to strength. 


The importance of training the senses, second only 
to the importance of training the memory and language 
powers, never seemed more vital than as set forth by 
Dr. Charles W. Eliot in his pamphlet on “Changes 
Needed in American Secondary Education,” recently 
sent out by the General Education Board. 


It was said of Dr. William Greenleaf Eliot that, when he 
was chancellor of Washington University, he could dis- 
charge a professor so delightfully that the young man 
would go away feeling as if he had been promoted. That 
is another indication of the truth that what you do in the 
world often counts for less than the way you doit. — 


a 
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One of the good true stories from the front is told by 
Hospital and repeated by the London Christian Life. A 
junior probationer, doing her first nursing, was allowed to — 
go with a case to the operating theatre. After the leg 
had been amputated, when the patient in extreme col- 
lapse, was just regaining consciousness, an attendant bent 
to hear the words he was trying to say. With difficulty 
he gasped, ‘‘How did nurse stand the operation?” 


i 
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Report of the Nominating Committee. 


Pursuant to Section 4 of the Resolve of the American 
Unitarian Association governing the nomination of offi- 
cers and directors, the Nominating Committee send 
for publication the names of the candidates nominated 
for the current year :— 

President. 


SAMUEL A. Exior, Cambridge, Mass. 


Vice-Presidents. 
From Northern New England :— 
CLARENCE E. Carr, Andover, N.H. 


From Southern New England :— 
Wi.iiaM H. Tart, New Haven, Conn. 


From Middle States :— 
FRANK H. Hiscock, Syracuse, N.Y. 


From Southern States:— 
GEORGE SOUL, New Orleans, La. 


From Central West :— 
JoHN LAWRENCE MaAurRavn, St. Louis, Mo. 


From Rocky Mountain States :— 
Paris Grsson, Great Falls, Mont. 


From Pacific Coast :— 
Horace Davis, San Francisco, Cal. 


From Dominion of Canada:— 
Mrs. JoHN W. Loup, Montreal, Can. 


Secretary. 
Louis C. CornisH, Boston, Mass. 


Assistant Secretary. 
F. StanLtEy Howe, Cambridge, Mass. 


Treasurer. : 
Henry M. Wii.iaMs, Boston, Mass. 


Directors. 
From New England :— 
GEORGE HutTcHINSON, Newton, Mass. 
CHARLES O. RICHARDSON, Weston, Mass. 
Joun C. Rosinson, Springfield, Mass. 
GEORGE WIGGLESWORTH, Milton, Mass. 


From Middle and Southern States:— 
DonaLp Scorr, New York, N.Y. 


From Western States and Pacific Coast:— 
Eary M. Wizur, San Francisco, Cal. 


The committee wish to call attention to the provision 
for placing additional names on the ballot, designated as 
nominated by nomination papers, provided that they are 
duly nominated by fifty adult Unitarians not more than 
five of whom shall be members of one church, society, or — 
parish. : O 2a 


SANForD BArEs, Lyle 
Mrs. Morton D. Huu, 
Joun H. Latur / 


CHARLOTTE FISKE BATES. 


~~ 


“Despite this dingy little pane of mine, 

Through it the whole sun shines, as if for me. 
O needy, cheerful soul! this thought of thine 
Maketh thee rich in all thy poverty. 


| ; From hut or palace, should earth’s millions look 
p 


” 


The self-same moment on the self-same sun, 
Out of some splendid space, or narrow nook, 
Yet were the full orb gazing on each one. 


If each of myriads might at once exclaim, 
“The sun looks straight at me,’’ is it, then, strange 
That with our souls and God it is the same? 
| Each of God’s billions is within Love’s range! 


Medicine and Crime. 


GEORGE W. CUTTER. 


The medical profession has done more than any other 
to abolish the ancient belief of devil worship. It was 
once universally believed that all evils of mind and body 
were occasioned by malignant spirits. The heart of man, 
under Satanic influence, was thoroughly depraved and 
desperately wicked. With the advance of medical 
science, however, the demons have one by one taken 
their flight, the curative powers of nature have been es- 
tablished, and the goodness of human nature has been 
vindicated. Let the average man be well born, properly 
brought up, and given a fair chance in the world, and he 
will come out all right. To-day the wisest and most 
successful treatment both of disease and of crime is 
preventive. It was Horace Mann, I believe, who once 
said that with appropriate medical and moral treatment, 
crime and insanity would yield with more readiness than 
many other diseases. 

Crime and feeble-mindedness are so closely related that 
in many cases we cannot deal successfully with the one 
without considering the other. The statistics of crime 
are quite misleading, because no clear diagnosis has been 
made as to the mental condition of individuals who 
are indiscriminately classed together as criminals. A 
former Governor of this State, in describing ‘“‘an ideal 
prison system,”’ said that all cases of drunkenness should 
be taken out of our prison system and should be cared 
for in hospitals. If we eliminate the number of crimes 
occasioned by alcoholic drinks, we shall greatly reduce 
the size of the criminal class. Of the twelve thousand 
commitments for drunkenness in one year in Massa- 
chusetts the great majority were charged with previous 
commitments. ‘This is what might be expected, since the 
usual prison discipline of these unfortunates does nothing 
whatever to check the disease or to remove the cause of 
violent outbreaks. 

If the class known as “repeaters,” or “rounders,” is 
removed from the list, and we consider only professional 
: Aurglars and confirmed and inveterate criminals, the 
number is quite small. A high authority has stated that 
the actual number of real criminals in the average com- 
munity is only about one-fifth of one per cent. The 
rest are guilty of petty offences, committed by weak- 
minded men and women, who drift into crime chiefly 
oor heredity, bad environment, and corrupt 
Medical men protest against the meth- 
and punishment in vogue in many jails 
and demand an intelligent classifica- 
They ask that the defectives and 
re rational hospital care, and that the 

hom the criminal class is princi- 
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pally recruited—hbe segregated, or if necessary sterilized, 
so as to prevent the reproduction of the bad species. 
Those who stand on the dangerous border-line of vice 
and crime may be saved by wise and timely attention to 
good hygiene—pure air, pure food, clean habitations,— 
and a fair chance to gain an honest living. No reformers 
are more needed to-day in every large city than medical 
missionaries, who know the underlying causes of disease 
and crime and can wisely direct the removal of corrupt 
and fatal surroundings. A careful inquiry into the 
mental condition of those in our jails and prisons shows 
that eighty per cent. of them are defectives. In this 
State to-day are about fourteen thousand feeble-minded; 
of this number only two thousand are under restraint and 
supervision. These can do little harm while so guarded; 
they can do still less if placed under rational medical care; 
and they will do the least if segregated or sterilized. ‘The 
mental age of the average prisoners is between twenty- 
five and forty-five years, but measured by the normal 
standards of mentality they represent children between 
seven and twelve years. Is it not a piece of gross in- 
justice to judge and condemn to prison discipline such 
grown-up children as though they possessed the normal 
physical and psychic powers of adult persons? The 
medical men protest against the folly and absurdity of 


such treatment and against the wrong and cruelty of 


such punishment. 

I know of no men in any community who can do so 
much practical good both to relieve suffering and to 
reduce the amount of crime as a conscientious physician. 


‘His good offices may be seen in the prisons, in the slums, 


and in the family circle. In many respects the family 
physician to-day occupies the place once held by the 
parish minister. He is well qualified to see the relation 
between mental disorder and moral responsibility. His 
knowledge of the family histories and tendencies enables 
him to foresee probable results. He can warn against the 
intermarriage of persons afflicted with hereditary diseases, 
or low mentality, or vicious habits. He can not only 
inspire hope, but can also allay the fears of those who 
unduly magnify the possible consequences of an hereditary 
taint. He can correct, if he cannot remove, many in- 
firmities both of mind and body, and can with a calm 
and patient spirit prepare men to face the worst. Cer- 
tainly such a man is worthy the respect and confidence 
of all who seek the greatest good of the greatest number. 
WATERTOWN, Mass. 


As Others See Us.* 


REV. RALPH M. HARPER. 


Are the Boston Unitarians planning a secret mobiliza- 
tion this spring against the Billy Sunday invasion next 
fall? is the question which men are asking as they learn 
more of the unusual results of the Preaching Mission 
which has just been held, March 5~12, in the local metro- 
politan Unitarian churches, and which culminated, 
March 12-19, in King’s Chapel? Is it not rather peculiar 
for the Unitarians to be conducting Preaching Missions? 
What do Unitarians know about the architecture of the 
amen corner or the mystery of the mercy seat? Would 
not any suggestion, however slight, of revivals, of the 
sawdust trail of 1916, be an absolute reversal of the 
historic Unitarian position? 

As to the fact of the Boston mobilization there is no 
question. For the first time in the history of Unitarian- 
ism the forces of the eighty churches in and near Boston 

*This article about the so-called mission services in Boston Unitarian churches is 


written by the rector of St. John’s Episcopal Church, Winthrop, Mass., and is interest- 
ing for the spirit of appreciation and sympathy it displays. 
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have been called to the colors. About thirty or thirty- 
five have responded. There is no compulsory service 
or even a strenuous recruiting sergeant to bring up the 
mobilization to the maximum strength. To a casual 
observer this sort of mobilization would seem a failure, 
unless one remembers that the Unitarian loves his re- 
ligious freedom as much as the Englishman values his po- 
litical freedom. Each for the same fundamental reason is 
suspicious of the intimidation of a large crowd, on account 
of its paralyzing influence on individual initiative. But 
new situations create unprecedented methods. For a re- 
ligious reason somewhat akin to England’s political reason 
the Unitarians are quietly and effectively mobilizing. 

The committee in charge of this Boston mobilization 
is Rev. Charles E. Park, minister of the First Church, 
Boston; Rev. Samuel R. Maxwell, minister of the Second 
Church, Boston; and Rev. Sydney B. Snow, associate 
minister of King’s Chapel. This committee is acting 
as a centre of inspiration and information to the eighty 
Unitarian churches in and near Boston. They have 
no authority corresponding to the authority of Kitchener. 
This is their weakness and their strength: their weak- 
ness because they have no outward power to conscript 
all of the available fighting units, their strength because 
of the inner reality and influence of their forces out of all 
proportion to their actual numbers. 

The plan of the Boston campaign, approved by the 
Boston and Cambridge Unitarian Associations, is some- 
what similar to the campaigns in other cities, except it 
is larger and more thorough here because there are more 


Unitarian churches around Boston, the home of American: 


Unitarianism. 

Each church in greater Boston was asked to hold each 
evening during the week beginning March 5 in its own 
church or Sunday-school room a series of brief, informal, 
intimate religious services, at which many people gathered, 
sung a few familiar hymns, listened to some reading and 
prayers, and were addressed either by their own minister 
or another invited from outside, who gave an earnest 
and simple talk on some fundamental religious question. 
After this week of preliminary meetings in the local 
churches, a series of eight evening services was held 
in King’s Chapel, Boston, March 12-19. ‘The list of 
preachers includes clergymen of national and interna- 
tional reputation. March 12-14, Rev. Ulysses G. B. 
Pierce, D.D., minister of All Souls’ Church, Washington, 
D.C., and Chaplain of the United States Senate; March 
15, Rev. Paul Revere Frothingham, D.D., minister of 
the Arlington Street Church, Boston; March 16-17, 
Rev. Julian C. Jaynes, minister for over thirty rich and 
fruitful years of the large West Newton Unitarian church; 
March 18, Rev. Francis G. Peabody, D.D., of Harvard 
University; and March 19, the closing service on Sun- 
day evening, Prof. Peabody and Dr. Frothingham. 

As to the significance of this new Unitarian movement, 
I have personally interviewed many prominent Boston 
Unitarians and also Rev. Louis C. Cornish, the new 
secretary of the American Unitarian Association with 
national headquarters at 25 Beacon Street, Boston. I 
could easily see, as these Boston clergymen answered my 
questions, that they had not consulted each other and 
were giving their own personal opinions. It is rather 
significant to note that their answers were as a whole 
in agreement with those given me by Mr. Cornish. I 
asked Mr. Cornish three questions:— 

First, What relation do your Preaching Missions have 
to the Billy Sunday campaigns, and does mobilization 
necessarily carry the sinister suggestion of war? Are 
you trying to steal a march on the enemy? 

Second, ‘Then why are you conducting Preaching Mis- 
sions? 
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Third, Are not Preaching Missions an absolute reversal 
of your historic Unitarian position? Is this not a new 
epoch in the life of the Unitarian Church? 

“Billy Sunday has had no special relation to these 
Preaching Missions,’’ was Mr. Cornish’s answer, ‘‘any 
more than these Preaching Missions have influenced 
Billy Sunday.”” In Paterson and Trenton, N.J., the Uni- 
tarians made sotne extra efforts during Billy’s strenu- 
ous campaigns, but this was mostly a local matter. 
A quickening impulse for larger spiritual service has 
recently been felt among the Unitarian churches in 
widely separated American cities. Birmingham, Ala., 
Nashville, Tenn., Lynchburg, Va., cities in Colorado, 
Kansas, West Virginia, New York, and New Jersey, in 
addition to those in New England, have experienced 
perceptible Unitarian awakenings. Some Unitarian 
churches near Boston have already had very successful 
weeks of Preaching Missions. The Unitarians have 
undoubtedly rallied to the colors. 

The origin of the Unitarian awakening is the same as 
that of the Preaching Missions which have been going 
on in the Unitarian churches of the United States since 
last October. The European war has brought home 
deep and searching questions to our people, a profound 
need is felt for a deeper interpretation of the life of the 
spirit in relation to the unprecedented problems of the 
present world situation. Will this world war bring us 
a deeper and far more clear and more personal inter- 
pretation of religion than was brought to Jews and 
Gentiles alike, when the Romans knocked the bottom 
out of Jewish national life in the destruction of Jeru- 
salem; or to the early Christians, when the Vandals 
sacked Rome; or to both Protestants and Catholics alike, 
when Napoleon put the finishing touches to feudalism 
among the European states? Does Christianity mean 
progress, anyway? Is the world growing any better? 
How can you explain away the horror of this present 
suffering and the irretrievable waste of human lives? If 
Christianity has no relation to this present world situa- 
tion, then what is its value, even if it has relation to 
everything else in the world? 

A Unitarian physician of Boston recently expressed a 
dominant spirit in our country to-day when he bantered 
me by saying :— 

“TI do not believe in Christianity any more. After 
nineteen centuries of preaching peace, look at this world 
war!” 

I fenced his bantering by replying :-— 

“TI do not believe in medicine any more. After fifty 
centuries of implicit faith in the god of medicine, A’scu- 
lapius, look at this national epidemic of grippe!”’ 

Then we both admitted that we were fencing and were 
avoiding the deeper questions we had in mind, and soon 
we were discussing the most intimate and personal ques- 
tions of religion, and the possibility of any good thing 
coming out of the Nazareth of this world situation. 

We found ourselves discussing the very problems which 
were ably presented recently by Rev. Charles E. Park in 
a series of addresses given in a Unitarian church in 
Salem, Mass., during the week of Preaching Missions, 
and which Dean Rousmaniere of St. Paul’s Cathedral, 
Boston, without any knowledge of Mr. Park’s addresses, 
has announced as subjects of his Sunday morning ser- 
mons for this Lent of 1916: ‘“‘The Supremacy of God,” 
“The Sense of Imperfection,” ‘‘Repentance,” ‘The 
Meaning of Self-Sacrifice,’’ “‘God’s Love.’’ The subjects 
of Mr. Park and Dean Rousmaniere were so nearly alike 
that I cannot now distinguish one from the other. The 
only thing I remember is that all their Passat were on 
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facing. 


_ This is the consistent historical position of American 
Unitarianism—an emphasis on character and all that 
makes for character. ‘The first period of American Uni- 
tarianism was in a sharp reaction from Calvinism. ‘That 
Harvard President’s son, the clear-minded liberal clergy- 
man, Rev. Charles Chauncy, D.D., minister of the 
First Church, Boston, was the leader of this reaction 
against the excess of the Great Awakening, 1740-43, led 
by Whitefield and Jonathan Edwards. The second 
period of American Unitarianism was from 1800-35, and 
was characterized by a deep humanitarian note. Bos- 
ton’s well-known lead in philanthropic work had its 
origin in this period. Channing was the leader. The 
third period, 1835-85, was characterized by absolute 
religion, a beautiful strain of mysticism and transcen- 
dentalism of James Freeman Clarke, Theodore Parker, 
and Ralph Waldo Emerson. ‘The fourth period, 1885 to 
the present time, has leaders whose characteristics are 
that they are interpreters of the spirit—Prof. Peabody 
and Dean Fenn of Harvard, Dr. Frothingham of Boston, 
Rev. John Haynes Holmes of New York, and Rev. Jen- 
kin Lloyd Jones of Chicago. Practically all these modern 
Unitarian leaders have gone beyond modern criticism. 
They are no longer interested in criticising traditional 
theology. They are preaching on deeper spiritual 
themes. Some are keenly alive to present social ques- 
tions. 

The Unitarian leaders were reticent in answering my 
question whether this fourth period was now passing 
and a new epoch was coming. ‘They hesitated to make 


any prophecies, lest they overestimate the importance | 


of this present movement. ‘They are clear on this one 
thing: the present awakening in spiritual interest and 
the new enthusiasm that is manifested in these Preaching 
Missions is no backward step from Chauncy’s profound 
-and scholarly book, published in 1743. Chauncy did 
not object to enthusiasm. He objected to that enthu- 
siasm which did not issue into character, to the boiler 
which did not connect with the engine, to zeal which 
was not according to knowledge. 

In his introduction to this profoundly interesting book, 
“Seasonable Thoughts on the State of Religion in New 
England,”—a book which has a modern pragmatic flavor, 
a book which I think should be reprinted before the 
Billy Sunday campaign in Boston next fall,—Chauncy in 
giving his keen observations and investigations of the 
Great Awakening, wrote :— 

“There never was a Time in this Land, wherein there 
was such flocking after some particular Ministers, and 
glorying in them, as though they were Gods rather than 
Men: never a Time wherein Men’s Professions and Af- 
fections rose higher; never a Time when Conversions, 
numerous Conversions, were so much boasted of. Would 
to God there were no reason to suspect the Truth of any 
one of them! But it always ought to be remembered, 
there may be a very spacious Shew where there is not 

* the substance of Religion. Nor are Persons without 
Danger of resting in the former to the neglect of the 
latter. And, it may be feared whether this Danger 
hasn’t been greatly increased, while so many have been 
encouraged to look upon themselves as in a State of 
Grace, without that Proof of the Reality of their Con- 

version, which might be reasonably expected. There 
has certainly been too much Haste as well as Positive- 
_ ness, in declaring these and those in this and the other 

Place to have passed from Death to Life. A Judgment 
has commonly been formed of Men’s spiritual Condition, 
- more from their Affections than the permanent Temper 
of their Minds, discovered in the habitual Conduct of 

their Lives; not duly considering how precarious that 
Religion m 7 which has its rise from the Passions, 
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not any thorow Change in the Understanding and 
es, 

There are no secret obstructions placed in your way 
this spring, Billy, when you come to Boston next fall, 


-but this open mobilization of the Unitarians in their 


Preaching Missions, in the light of the historic spirit of 
Chauncy, may be the indication of something more 
effective than wire entanglements! 

Wintarop, Mass. 


The Light that Grows. 


ELIZABETH MERRIAM. 


I wonder if every middle-aged person does not look 
forward to some birthday which he or she secretly dreads 
to pass because that day seems to be a dividing line be- 
tween youth and age; as when a train from the East 
climbs the Rocky Mountains and comes to the place 
that is marked ‘‘Divide,’—where passengers get out 
and see for themselves that they have reached the sum- 
mit and that the rest of the way is downgrade toward 
the setting sun. 

I thought of a recent birthday as such a divide, and I 
passed it fully realizing that the years ahead would bring 
the slower step, the dimmer sight, and the lessening en- 
thusiasm for the things that I have known on the eastern 
side of the mountains. But was that all I saw as I 
began my downgrade? No, I saw another picture, and 
it helped me. 

Did you ever watch an operator dissolve one stereop- 
ticon picture into the next? He does it by shutting off 
the light from the picture that is on, and opening a 
shutter that is between the second light and the screen; 
there comes an interval when the result is a composite, 
neither the picture that is passing nor the one that is to 
come,—then the first fades out and the second grows 
strong and clear. 

So with us. The picture that we are seeing all through 

life depends on which light is doing the work. If the 
Light of Nature, the picture is bright at first, but fades 
as youth departs, and is bound to leave us at last in 
darkness. If the Light of Life is on, the picture, weak 
at first, and struggling to displace the other, will brighten 
more and more unto the perfect day. 
- But does not the True Light shine on every one? Yes, 
but some are not willing to follow it, and their unwilling- 
ness is a shutter that shuts them away from its shining. 
The True Light never shines on any one against his will; 
it must be desired above everything else before it can be 
seen. It cannot be recognized by those who are satis- 
fied with the light they have and who refuse to believe 
that it is fast flickering out. God pity such, when they 
have come to their ‘“‘Great Divide”’! 

“T am the light of the world: he that followeth me 
shall not walk in darkness, but shall have the light of 
life.” 


Spiritual Life. 


Help us, each one of “us in his”place,"in’the place which 
is providentially allotted to us in life, to act well our part, 
with consecrated will, with pure affection, with simplic- 
ity of heart, to do our duty and to leave the rest to God. 


Horatio Stebbins. 
Js 


At a critical time, when my own theology was going to 
pieces, there was one strong support to cling to,—‘‘The 
stars keep their places, though men’s heads run round.” 
I trusted that, if I could ever find truth, it would not be 
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smaller and poorer, but larger and richer, than my tra- 
ditional belief. I said: ‘‘It is not likely that I have had 
too good an opinion of the Creator. I need not be afraid 
if the mystery of his nature should forever be impene- 
trable. My safety does not depend on knowing, but on 
faithfulness to the little light he gives.’’—Charles G. 
Ames. 


The Monroe Doctrine. 


WILLIAM HOWARD TAFT, LL.D. 


The Monroe Doctrine has been a constant topic for 
nearly a century. Sometimes the interest of the public 
has been acute and it has had political importance; some- 
times there has been a lull and its consideration has been 
rather historical and academic than urgent and imme- 
diate. ‘The present possibly explosive condition of the 
world gives a present importance to its essence and its 
limitations. 

Historians of the first rank have given much attention 
to the various forms the Monroe Doctrine has taken 
in the application of it to new circumstances by our Secre- 
taries of State and our Presidents. Prof. Albert Bush- 
nell Hart has just published a most searching and inter- 
esting treatise on the subject, in which he has given his 
interpretation of it as it has been declared and enforced 
in successive periods of our history, and in which he has 
indicated in some detail its future scope and basis, if it 
is to prove useful to us in the critical times which he 
anticipates for our country. In view of this and other 
real authorities on the subject, I venture upon even a 
short summary with much diffidence. 

It is now ninety-three years since what the world has 
always called the Monroe Doctrine was announced by 
President Monroe in a message to Congress. It was a 
declaration to the world that any effort on the part of a 
European government to force its political system upon a 
people of this hemisphere, or to oppress it, would affect 
the safety of the United States, and would be inimical 
to her interests, and further that the subjecting to colo- 
nization by any European government of any part of the 
two American continents, all of which was held to be 
within the lawful jurisdiction of some government, would 
be equally objectionable. The first part of the declara- 
tion was prompted by the fear that the then Holy Alliance 
of Russia, Prussia, Austria, and France would attempt 
to assist Spain in reconquering the Central and South 
American republics which had revolted from Spain 
and set up independent governments that had been 
recognized by the United States. ‘The other part, against 
colonization, was prompted by certain claims that Russia 
was making to control over territory on the northwest 
coast of North America, to which the United States then 
asserted title. That dispute was settled in 1824 by a 
treaty that limited Russia to 54° 41’. There was ex- 
pressly excepted from the Doctrine thus announced any 
purpose to interfere with Spain’s effort to regain her lost 
colonies, or the continued exercise of jurisdiction by 
European governments over any colonies or territories 
which they then had in America. 

President Monroe’s language, which was drafted by 
his Secretary of State, John Quincy Adams, has been 
approved by many Presidents and Secretaries of State, 
and may be said to have received the sanction of the 
American people through resolutions of Congress and of 
the Senate. 

At the time the message was being prepared there was 
a very earnest discussion as to what form it should take. 
Canning, the Foreign Minister of Great Britain, was 
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anxious that there should be a joint declaration, and 
urged upon Rush, our Minister, that it should take a ~ 
joint form. Jefferson, Madison, and Calhoun, who was 
Secretary of War, all were very urgent that the declar- 
ation should be joint. But John Quincy Adams, looking 
far ahead, thought it unwise for us to mix our diplomatic 
interest with that of Great Britain, and after a very— 
I will not say bitter, but a very earnest discussion in the 
Cabinet, he persuaded President Monroe to take the step 
on behalf of the United States alone, and we therefore 
have the right to ‘say that the Monroe Doctrine has 
Unitarian origin. 

When Mr. Webster was Secretary of State, on behalf 
of our Government he declined to consider a proposition 
by England and France for a joint agreement with Spain 
as to the disposition of Cuba, stating that, while the 
United States did not intend to interfere with the con- 
trol of Cuba by Spain, it could not consent to the owner- 
ship of the island by any other power, thus extending 
the Monroe Doctrine to the transfer by any European 
Power of that which it held at the time of the declara- 
tion, to another. Again, when Yucatan had been tem- 
porarily separated from Mexico by insurrection, and the 
insurrecto leaders, charged with intense patriotism and 
seeking to turn it into something substantial, sought 
to dispose of the country to the United States, or to Eng- 
land, or to Spain, President Polk, in declining their offer 
to the United States, advised them that we could not 
consent to a transfer of dominion and sovereignty either 
to Spain, Great Britain, or any other Power, because 
“dangerous to our peace and safety.”’ And President 
Grant formulated the same corollary of the Doctrine 
in respect to the West Indies. 

Without citing the Monroe Doctrine by name, Mr. 
Seward protested against the occupation of Mexico by 
France during the Civil War, with the purpose of coloniz- 
ing or setting up a new government on the ruins of the 
Mexican Government. France denied having any other 
purpose than to collect its debts and redress its wrongs. 
Afterward the Mexican Government was overthrown and 
an empire established, with an Austrian Archduke at 
its head. The American Civil War closed, the Ameri- 
can troops were massed on the Mexican border under 
Sheridan, and France was requested to withdraw her 
troops. She did so, and the collapse of the Maximilian 
government followed. 

Again, in England’s declining to arbitrate the boundary 
issue between Venezuela and British Guiana, Mr. Cleve- 
land and Mr. Olney believed they saw a design to seques- 
ter a considerable part of Venezuela, valuable because of 
the discovery of gold mines in it. Mr. Cleveland’s posi- 
tion in the matter was sustained by a resolution which 
was passed by both Houses. In this instance Mr. Olney 
used the expression :— 

-““To-day the United States is practically sovereign on 
this continent, and its fiat is law upon the subjects to 
which it confines its interposition.” 

That is pretty strong. I have had occasion to say 
before that the Lord looks after children, drunken men, 
and the United: States, and this is one of the instances. 
We sent to England something that sounded very much 
like an ultimatum when we demanded that that ques- 
tion of the Venezuela boundary be arbitrated. Some- 
thing occupied England’s attention; Lord Salisbury was 
very friendly to us, as England was, and so we accom- 
plished our purpose. We had at the time, if England — 
had seen fit to defy us, just one gun to resist her taking 
all the cities of the country. B @ 
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announcement by President Monroe, there have been 
intimations by English statesmen while in office that 
they do not object to it, though Lord Salisbtiry strenu- 
ously objected to it, as a principle of public international 
law, which Mr. Olney claimed it to be. Whether the 
other governments of Europe have acquiesced in it or 
not, it is certain that none of them has insisted upon 
violating it when the matter was called to its attention 
by the United States. The assertion of the Doctrine 
has made for the peace of the world, has kept European 
governments from intermeddling in the politics of this 
hemisphere, and has enabled all the various Latin-Ameri- 
can republics that were offshoots from Spain to main- 
tain their own governments and their independence. 
While it may be truly said that it has not secured peace 
between them, still that was not within the scope of its 
purpose. It has, however, restrained the land hunger 
and the growing disposition for colonization by some 
European governments, which otherwise would cer- 
tainly have carried them into this hemisphere. The 
very revolutions and instabilities of many of the Latin- 
American republics would have offered frequent excuse 
and opportunity for intervention by European nations 
which they would have promptly improved. 

But now we are told that under changed conditions 
the Monroe Doctrine has become an obsolete shibboleth, 
and that it promotes friction with our Latin-American 
neighbors, and that it is time for us to abandon it. It 
is said that it is an assertion of a suzerainty by the United 
States over both continents; that it seeks to keep under 
the tutelage of the United States great and powerful 
nations like the Argentine Republic, Brazil, and Chile; 
that its continuance as a declared policy of this Govern- 
ment alienates these other republics of South America, 
injures their proper national pride, creates a resentment 
against us, which interferes with our trade relations, and 
does not promote the friendly feeling that strengthens 
- the cause of peace. 

Before we proceed to consider this proposition we 
ought to make clear certain definite limitations of the 
Monroe policy that are not always given weight by those 
who condemn it. In the first place, the Monroe Doctrine 
is a policy of the United States, and is not an obligation 
of international law binding upon any of the countries 
affected, either the European countries whose action 
it seeks to limit or the countries whose government 
and territory it seeks to protect. Nor indeed does it 
involve an absolute obligation on the part of the United 
States to enforce it. It rests primarily upon the danger 
to the interest and safety of the United States, and there- 
fore the nearer to her boundaries the attempted viola- 
tion of the Doctrine, the more directly her safety is 
affected and the more acute her interest, and naturally, 
therefore, the more extreme will be the measures to 
which she would resort to enforce it. While the asser- 
tion of the Doctrine covers both continents, the meas- 
ures of the United States in objecting to an invasion of 
the policy might be much less emphatic in the case where 
it was attempted in countries as remote as Argentina, 
Brazil, and Chile than in the countries surrounding the 

Caribbean Sea and close to the United States because 
close to the Panama Canal. It is well that the de- 
clared policy has in the past covered both continents, 
because this certainly contributed to the causes which 
made Argentina, Brazil, and Chile the powerful countries 
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or Buenos Ayres, the distance of the scene of action 
diminishing our apprehension of danger, and diminish- 
ing, also, our means of effectual interposition, might still 
have left us to content ourselves with remonstrance. But 
a very different case would have arisen if an army 
equipped and maintained by these Powers had been 
landed on the shores of the Gulf of Mexico and com- 
menced the war in our own immediate neighborhood. 
Such an event might justly be regarded as dangerous 
to ourselves, and on that ground call for decided and 
immediate interference by us.” 

In other words, the extent of our intervention to en- 
force the policy is a matter of our own judgment, with a 
notice that it covers all America. It therefore follows 
that the Monroe Doctrine, so far as it applies to Argen- 
tina, Brazil, and Chile, the so-called A B C governments 
of South America, is now never likely to be pressed, first, 
because they have reached such a point that they are 
able to protect themselves against any European inter- 
ference, and, second, because they are so remote from us 
that a violation of the Doctrine with respect to them 
would be little harmful to our interests and safety. 

The second great limitation of the Monroe Doctrine is 
that it does not contemplate any interference on our 
part with the right of a European government to de- 
clare and make war upon any American government, or 
to pursue such course in the vindication of its national 
rights as would be a proper method under the rules of 
international law. This was expressly declared to be a 
limitation of our national policy by Mr. Seward just 
after our Civil War, when Spain made war against Chile. 
He announced our intention to observe neutrality between 
the two nations, and he laid down the proposition that 
we did not assume to protect any government in this 
hemisphere, either by a defensive alliance against the 
attacking European Power or by interfering to prevent 
such punishment as it might inflict, provided only that 
in the end the conquering Power did not force its own 
government upon the conquered people, or compel a 
permanent transfer to it of their territory, or resort to 
any other unjustly oppressive measures against them. 
And Mr. Roosevelt in his communications to Congress 
has again and again asserted that the maintenance of 
the Doctrine does not require our Government to object 
to armed measures on the part of European govern- 
ments to collect their debts and the debts of their nationals 
against governments in this continent that are in default 
of their just obligations, provided only that they do not 
attempt to satisfy those obligations by taking over to 
themselves ownership and permanent possession of the 
territory of the debtor governments, or by other oppres- 
sive measures. It may be conceded that Mr. Olney 
used language that was unfortunate in describing the 
effect of the Monroe Doctrine upon the position of the 
United States in this hemisphere. It is not remark- 
able that it has been construed to be the claim of suze- 
rainty over the territory of the two American continents. 
Our fiat is not law to control the domestic concerns or 
indeed the international policies or the foreign policies 
of the Latin-American governments, nor do we exer- 
cise substantial sovereignty over them. 

It is said—and this is what has frightened sincere 
peace advocates from the Monroe Doctrine—that it 
rests on force and ultimately on the strength of our army 
and our navy. That is true, if its enforcement is re- 
sisted. Its ultimate sanction and vindication are in our 
ability to maintain it; but our constant upholding and 
assertion of the Doctrine have enabled us, with the 
conflicting interests of European Powers and the support 
of some and the acquiescence of others, to give effect to 
that Doctrine for now nearly a century, and that without 
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the firing of a single shot. ‘This has given the Doctrine a 
traditional weight that assertion of a new policy by the 
United States never could have. It is a national asset, 
and, indeed, an asset of the highest value for those who 
promote the peace of the world. The mere fact that the 
further successful maintenance of the Monroe Doctrine, 
in the possible event that any European Power shall 
deliberately violate it, will require the exercise of force 
upon our part, is certainly not a reason for the most 
sincere advocate of peace to insist upon sacrificing its 
beneficent influence as an instrument of peace which a 
century of successful insistence without actual use of 
force has given it. It was advanced at a time when we 
were but a small nation with little power, and it has 
acquired additional force and prestige as our nation has 
grown to the size and strength and international influence 
it now has. 

If we pursue what I believe to be our proper permanent 
policy of reasonable preparedness, and maintain a navy 
equal to or greater than that of any European or Asiatic 
nation having a large standing army, and in addition 
thereto coast defences adequate to resist naval raids 
upon our large harbors and cities, and an army which can 
be made into a fighting force of half a million in six 
months, we shall be in a position that will give great 
weight to our protest against European spoliation of 
the governments of this hemisphere. 

The world has noted the very large colonies of Euro- 
pean settlers which have been established in several South 
American countries, and fear has sometimes been expressed 
that the Monroe Doctrine will involve us in war because 
the mother countries of these colonists will seek to extend 
their political control over their prosperous children in 
this hemisphere. Whether the purpose to do so exists 
or not we have}no means of judging, and it would be 
quite unwise to venture a guess. Certainly after the 
exhaustion from which both vanquished and victors in 
the present war will suffer, neither is likely to seek hos- 
tilities in this hemisphere. Moreover, we should note 
a distinction which is of great interest and moment in 
considering the probability of such intervention in this 
hemisphere. While the sons and daughters of a father- 
land in Europe, whether it be Germany, or Austria, 
or Italy, or France, or England, who have migrated to the 
New World, retain strongly the sentiment of affection 
for their respective mother countries, and cherish a real 
pride in their honorable history and traditions, they 
manifest no desire to invite European governmental 
control. They rejoice as much as natives in their inde- 
pendence and would be the last to encourage a departure 
from the principle of the Monroe Doctrine. Home trade? 
Yes. Home sentiment? Yes. Home government? No. 

Were we to abandon the Doctrine and thus in effect 
notify the European governments that so far as our re- 
monstrance or interposition was concerned they might 
take possession of Santo Domingo, of Haiti, or of any of 
the Central American republics, or of any South Ameri- 
can republics, that might be disturbed by revolution, 
aud that might give them some international excuse for 
intervention, it would be but a very short time before 
we would be forced into controversies that would be much 
more dangerous to the peace of this hemisphere than our 
continued assertion of the Doctrine properly understood 
and limited. 

I fully sympathize with the desire to make such coun- 
tries as the Argentine Republic, Brazil, Chile, and other 
powers in South America that are acquiring stability and 
maintaining law and order within their boundaries, under- 
stand that we do not claim to exercise over them any 
suzerainty at all, and that we are not tendering our 
guardianship as if they needed it. We reserve to ourselves 
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the right, should oppression or injustice be manifested 
in a warlike way by any of the European countries against 
them, and should they be unfortunate enough not to be 
able to give effective resistance, to determine whether it 
is not in our own interest to intervene and prevent an 
overturning of their government or an appropriation of 
their territory. We recognize that this possibility is so 
remote that it practically removes them from the opera- 
tion of the Monroe Doctrine. 

It is suggested that we invite in these so-called A B C 
Powers of South America to assist us in upholding the 
Doctrine and also in doing what the Doctrine as well as 
neighborhood interests may lead us to do with near-by 
countries around the Gulf of Mexico and the Caribbean 
Sea, and thus give assurance of our disinterestedness. 
If we could do this, I would be glad to have it done, be- 
cause it would relieve us of part of a burden and would 
give greater weight to the declaration of the policy. I 
would be glad to have an effort tactfully made to this 
end, and I don’t want to discourage it. I fear, however, 
that the joining of the A B C Powers with the United 
States in trying to help in South American matters might 
involve suspicion and jealousy on the part of other 
South American republics not quite so prosperots or so 
stable as the A B C Powers. 

Prof. Bingham of Yale attacks the Monroe Doc- 


trine as obsolete, and injurious to the peace of this hemi- 


sphere. He pictures with great force the feeling that is 
cultivated by the press of South American countries 
against the United States, the deep suspicion that the 
people of that continent have toward her professions of 
disinterestedness in South American and Central Ameri- 
can policies, and their resentment at our patronizing 
attitude which they believe to be involved in the main- 
tenance of the Monroe Doctrine. He sets out the con- 
struction put by them on the various acts of the United 
States, and the mean and selfish and greedy motives 
they attribute to her, in the speeches by their statesmen 
and politicians, and in the editorials of their newspapers. 
No one can read those and not see how utterly unjust 
most of them are. 

Our Cuban war was begun with the most unselfish 
motives on our part and with a self-denying declaration, 
but it has been flaunted in South America as a war of 
aggression for aggrandizement and the exploitation of 
new territory. 

I don’t suppose it can be said, to use a colloquial 
expression, that Spain wished her colonies on us, but all 
I can say is that Spain has never been as prosperous as 
since she gave those colonies to us, and we don’t seem 
to be certain what we are going to do with them. 

Now is it a reason for us to give up a doctrine that our 
motives in maintaining it have been misconstrued by the 
persons who have so much profited by our enforcing it? 
If we had entered upon the policy merely because these 
people asked us to assert it, and for no other reason, then 
their wish to end it might properly be given great weight; 
but the Doctrine was originally declared to be one in 
our own interest and for our own safety. True, it has 
greatly strengthened our insistence upon the Doctrine 
that it helped these people to maintain their governmental 
integrity and independence. 
whether we shall continue it ought not to’ be controlled 
by their unjust feeling that our continued maintenance 
of the Doctrine, with its proper limitations, in our own 
interest, is in some way or other a reflection upon their 
national prestige and international standing. It has 
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our Government in the politics of the smaller countries, 
like Santo Domingo and the Central American republics, 
and that we are exercising a protectorate of a direct 
character over some of them. What we are doing 
with respect to them is in the interest of civilization, and 
we ought to do it to aid our neighboring governments, 
but it is not a part of the Monroe Doctrine. Santo 
Domingo and Haiti and a majority of the republics of 
Central America have been badly governed. Revolu- 
tions in those countries have been constant, peace has 
been the exception, and prosperity, health, happiness, 
law, and order have all been impossible. The nearer they 
are to our borders, the more of a nuisance they have 
become to us and the more injurious they are to our 
national interests. It was the neighborhood nuisance 
that led to the Cuban war and justified it. Now when 
we properly may, with the consent of those in authority 
in such governments, and without too much sacrifice 
on our part, aid them in bringing about stability and law 
and order, it is proper national policy and international 
philanthropy for us to do so. We owe it as much as 
the fortunate man owes aid to the unfortunate in the 
same neighborhood and in the same community. We 
are international trustees of the prosperity we have and 
the power we enjoy, and we are in duty bound to use 
them when it is both convenient and proper to help our 
neighbors. 

It is true that such aid rendered by us may prevent 
the happening of events which might be likely to tempt 
European governments to an actual violation of the 
Monroe Doctrine. This may be a good additional reason 
for rendering it. This was the case when Mr. Roosevelt 
mediated between Venezuela and the governments of 
England, Germany, and Italy. So it was in the case of 
Santo Domingo, where a similar situation was fore- 
shadowed, and in which, in order to relieve that situation, 
we assumed the burden of appointing tax collectors and 
custom house officials, who were under our protection and 
who were thereby removed from revolutionary attacks. 
We thus took away any motive for revolution, because 
it could not be successful without the funds which the 
seizure of custom houses and the instrumentalities for 
the collection of taxes would furnish. This arrangement 
was perfected in a treaty, and has relieved them from a 
succession of revolutions that had been their fate before 
it was adopted. The policy ought not to involve a pro- 
tectorate or any greater intervention in their internal 
affairs or a control of them than this power to protect 
custom houses may involve. ‘This is generally ample to 
secure pacification. 

Revolution is a large and lucrative profession. It 
springs, of course, from a deep spirit of patriotism,—ex- 
hibited by Villa and others,—and it interferes with the 
expression of that patriotism and with giving full vent to 
it to take the custom houses and put them under the guard 
of a United States gunboat. It isn’t playing the game 
fair; if you can’t get the money out of the custom 
houses, you can’t have real patriotism. 

In Santo Domingo we agreed that we would appoint the 
collectors of customs and of other revenue, and that we 
would deposit forty-five per cent. of the receipts in a New 
York bank as a sinking fund to pay off, I think, fifty per 
cent. of the debts to which the total debts had been scaled 
by agreement, and that we would then turn over fifty-five 

cent. to the government for its running expenses. 
And the first year we turned over in that fifty-five per 
cent. more money than they had ever had to run the gov- 
ernment in Santo Domingo, while the forty-five per cent. 
of the debt that was 


really a debt, indicating that they had not had an economy 
id efficiency commission in Santo Domingo. 
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Arrangements similar to that made with Santo Domingo 
were sought from the United States by the govern- 
ments of Honduras and Nicaragua, and treaties were 
made, but they were defeated by the failure of the Senate 
to act, and without good ground, as it seems to me. I am 
glad to note that the present administration is looking 
with more favor upon treaties of this kind than its present 
supporters in the Senate were willing to give them when 
they were tendered to them for ratification by a Republi- . 
can administration, and that the treaty with Nicaragua 
has been ratified. 

What we have done in and about Mexico has not been 
an application of the Monroe Doctrine at all. It is true 
that a tacit acquiescence in the Monroe Doctrine has 
probably prevented European countries from actively in- 
tervening in Mexico, and has led them, in so far as they 
could, to throw the responsibility for Mexican condi- 
Nothing in the Monroe 
Doctrine requires us to bring about peace in Mexico. 
If we are forced to intervene, it will be justified, because 
we have a right to object to a condition of anarchy in a 
country immediately adjoining ours, so long continued as 
to become an international nuisance. 

I entirely acquit the present administration of any 
desire to involve us in war with Mexico, and I credit it 
with an earnest and sincere wish to avoid it if possible. 
I recognize the value of our acceptance of the mediation 
of the A B C Powers as a precedent and as a witness of 
our good faith in future relations with South America. 
But I repeat what I said at a peace meeting at Carnegie 
Hall, May 17, 1914, and at Morristown in November, 
1914, that if in our course toward Mexico we had not used 
powerful means to aid one of the contending parties and 
to disable the other, the danger of the necessity for our 
intervention would not be nearly so great as it is now. 
European nations may, not without reason, therefore, 
charge upon us some responsibility for present conditions. 
In our so-called policy of watchful waiting we have 
neither watched nor waited, but we in fact hastily_inter- 
vened and then repudiated the intervention. 

Carranza and Villa fell out over a division of power. 
We recognized Carranza, to the bitter disappointment of 
Villa, who counted on our recognition of him. He has 
now invaded the United States, with the desperate pur- 
pose of forcing the intervention of the United States and 
the discomfiture of Carranza. In Carranza’s inade- 
quate policing, we are entirely justified in pursuing 
Villa and punishing him and his fellow-bandits, and the 
sooner his fangs are drawn the better. I am glad to hear 
that a sufficient force is being sent after him. We should 
hope that we may not have to enter upon a general 
intervention, because that will be a serious matter and 
involve consequences the scope of which we cannot 
measure; but that there is ground for thinking it prob- 
able, no one can deny. 

Recurring to the Monroe Doctrine, and in conclusion, 
it is a traditional policy of our country to object to the 
intervention of a European or Asiatic nation which shall 
result in subverting any independent government, or 
which shall give any European country by conquest or 
transfer any new control of territory in North or South 
America, on the ground of our permanent interest in 
maintaining the status quo and in preventing any like- 
lihood of European or Asiatic intrigue in our Ameri- 
can neighborhood. Mr. Hart thinks the ground of the 
policy has changed from period to period, as conditions 
vary, and as different executives have stated it; but 
it seems to me that this variation has not meant a change 
in its scope and effect, and has not minimized the impor- 
tance of sturdily maintaining it. 

New Haven, Conn. 
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MARY STEBBINS SAVAGE. 


Lift up a song divine, star-kissed! 

A song to sweep the mighty plain, 
To wrap itself in morning mist 

And mount the shining heights again! 
Lift up a song to thrill the earth, 

And thread the music of the sea; 
A song of ever truer worth, 

And ever widening destiny! 


Refrain. 
Great prophecies the ages span: 
“Love shall prevail, and,.war shall cease”; 
God haste the brotherhood of man, 
The dawn of universal peace! 


Outsing the tragedy of hate, 

Its narrow aims, and blinded zeal, 
Its blood-assoiled appeal to Fate 

For others’ woe and self’s own weal; 
Outsing each awful prayer of pain 

To overwhelm an alien race, 
Each mad attempt to win again 

Red foothold in a foeman’s place. 


Refrain. 
Great prophecies the ages span: 
“Love shall prevail, and war shall cease”; 
God haste the brotherhood of man, 
The dawn of universal peace! 


Lift up a song, O South! O North! 
O East and West! All tongues set free! 
Lift up a song to herald forth 
The kindlier, braver time to be! 
Lift up a song to fire each heart 
With passion for a nobler way, 
Till some to-morrow swings apart 
The gates of this long-promised day! 


Refrain. 
Great prophecies the ages span: 
“Love shall prevail, and war shall cease’; 
God haste the brotherhood of man, 
The dawn of universal peace! 


Nursing, a Profession for Educated 
Women. 


In these days of social unrest, while people 
of all classes and professions are bending their 
efforts toward the betterment of the public 
health, the thoughts of the educated young 
woman are turned forcibly toward the neces- 
sity of choosing wisely a profession which will 
make of her a greater social asset. The young 
women of our generation have a wide choice 
of vocations; and one of the most useful 
of these and one for which women are pecul- 
iarly adapted is the oldest of all professions, 
nursing. 

For the majority of people the history of 
nursing begins with tales of the Crimea and 
accounts of the heroic work of Florence 
Nightingale, but those familiar with the 
story of its development realize that the 
rudiments of nursing were originated in 
primitive times. From those far-off days, 
the history of nursing reads like a fairy 
tale into which is woven sufficient romance 
to make of it an absorbing study, 

Twenty-five years ago there were only 
two professions open to women—teaching 
and nursing; and the young woman who 
took up the latter found that she was limited 
to a choice between two fields of endeavor: 
for a few there were institutional positions, 
but for the great majority there was nothing 
in the future but private nursing. 

Private nursing is still an important field, 
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but the nursing situation is greatly changed 
at the present time. More and more people 
are being educated to the point of demanding 
hospital care for their sick. This coupled 
with the rapid advance of medical science 
has created a demand for institutional 
workers of various types and at the same 
time has narrowed the field of private 
nursing. The result is that the young 
nurse upon the eve of graduation finds 
that, instead of a choice between two lines 
of work, she is offered such a wealth of in- 
teresting opportunities that she is often at 
a loss to know which to choose. 

The need for private nurses is so familiar 
is wumnmecessary. 
Although fewer workers are needed than 
formerly, this field will always require and 
will no doubt attract a goodly number of 
young women. 

Hospital positions are many and varied, 
and may include positions in the hospital 
proper or in the training-school. Among 
these are those of superintendent, assistants, 
supervisors, head nurses, surgical nurses, 
housekeepers and dietitians. A compara- 
tively new position is that of instructor of 
nurses. 

The very name ‘‘public health nursing” 
gives one an idea of the scope and im- 
portance of this branch of work in which 
nurses are engaged. This work is chiefly 
educational and preventive, although it is 
also concerned with the care of the sick in 
the home. District or visiting nursing is 
the oldest of its branches, but some of its 
newer ones are equally interesting. Among 
the latter are: infant welfare work, which 
includes the teaching of mothers as well 
as the care of sick babies; insurance nurs- 
ing, which differs from visiting nursing only 
in that the nurses are paid by the insurance 
companies for visiting sick policy-holders; 
and lastly, school nursing. This is vastly 
interesting as well as important, for not 
only is it hoped by this branch of the work to 
discover physical defects and provide proper 
treatment for the same, but also to bring 
about an earlier recognition of cases of the 
acute infectious diseases to which children 
are subject. Another subdivision of this 
branch of nursing offers the position of 
resident nurse in schools and colleges. Here 
the nurse often has a great deal of actual 
nursing to do, although her work is fre- 
quently a combination of teaching and 
nursing. 

Social service and welfare work differ 
from the preceding in that the latter require 
less actual nursing. Hospital social service 
aims to conserve the strength of the patient 
after he has left the hospital by attending to 
home conditions and getting him the right 
kind of employment. Welfare work in 
department stores and factories is especially 
designed to keep employees well and happy 
and to render first aid in case of accidents. 

Philanthropic societies specializing in such 
lines as child welfare and mental hygiene 
often secure the services of nurses for organi- 
zation and publicity work. Other lines of 
social activity in which nurses have proved 
successful are sanitary inspection, investi- 
gation work with criminals, and probation 
work. 

As laboratory assistants, nurses are widely 
employed. These positions vary greatly in 
their scope and advantages offered, but pre- 
sent many interesting opportunities. Army 
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and navy nursing prove interesting fields 
for many women. The service is spent 
in hospitals, and nurses are transferred from 
one station to another, travelling extensively 
at home and abroad. 

Red Cross nurses do emergency duty in 
time of war or of any national calamity. It 


thas been the aim of those women in charge 


of this work to enroll for this service the 
very flower of the nursing profession. The 
women enrolled in the Red Cross town and 
country nursing service do visiting nursing 
which is true pioneer work. In some of 
the mountain districts the nurses visit 
their patients on horseback, carrying their 
supplies in saddle-bags. Here indeed the 


‘nurse must be pre-eminently the teacher, if 


she is to be a success. In all these branches 
of work in the nursing field the salaries vary 
from $50 to $250 per month, some with 
and others without maintenance. 

For these fields, and for others which are 
less clearly mapped out, the nursing pro- 
fession needs reinforcements, and the re- 
cruits are needed from the large body of 
educated women who are yearly leaving 
our colleges. A great many of the problems 
before us are extremely practical, but so 
many radical changes must be made, and 
such extensive organization of the old as 
well as organization of the new lines of 
work must be accomplished that we need 
women who are well trained mentally, 
who have the highest kind of executive 
ability, and have the vision to see far ahead 
and the power to grasp the shadowy things 
of the future and make them realities. 
For this we need women who can lead, who 
have the courage of their convictions, initia- 
tive, boundless courage, and enthusiasm. 

To women of the right type, nursing offers 
advantages that can be had in few other 
professions. Most important of all, it offers 
opportunities for real and lasting service to 
humanity. The expense of the nurse’s 
education is comparatively small, and after 
graduation she finds it possible to begin 
her work with little fear of competition. 
She need not stay in one place, for wherever 
she goes, a compétent woman is sure to 
find a demand for her services. 


The Architect of King’s Chapel. 


BLANCHE WATSON. 

In connection with the rehanging of the 
chime of bells in King’s Chapel, it may be 
interesting to know something of the archi- 
tect of that interesting church that speaks 
eloquently to us of the past. Samuel Francis 
Batchelder says, in the January Bulletin of 
the Society for the Preservation of New 
England Antiquities, that a hard task is 
imposed on the present-day biographer of 
Peter Harrison. Nevertheless, he has given 
us a number of important facts about the 
man and his work—not the least important 
being the statement that the plans of King’s 
Chapel (Harrison’s chef-d’euvre) originally 
contemplated a stone spire, of which the 
description and specifications still remain. — 

Ten years after the erection of King’s 
Chapel, Harrison, who was a contemporary 
of Smibert, who designed Faneuil Hall, was 
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reduced and simplified replica of King’s 
Chapel,’’ Mr. Batchelder calls it), the Brick 
Market at Newport, erected 1762, and the 
Jewish Synagogue: at Newport, which Mr. 
_ Batchelder describes as massively plain 
without, but a dream of delight within. 

It is a satisfaction to know that Newport 
is at last waking up to a genuine if some- 
what delayed appreciation of this old monu- 
ment, which is considered to be one of the 
finest Colonial structures on the Atlantic 
Coast. 

Peter Harrison, Tory though he was, 
deserves our gratitude, for he has strongly 
affected the architecture of America, even 
Bulfinch showing the influence of his art, 
and we wonder what he would have ac- 
complished had architecture been his voca- 
tion instead of his avocation, and had he 
not died ‘‘in a fit” a few days before the 
battle of Lexington,—a sad end, which was 
hastened, no doubt, by the treatment ac- 


corded him at the beginning of the Revolu- 


tion. 


Literature. 


Jura Warp Hows. By Laura E. 
Richards and Maud Howe Elliott, assisted 
by Florence Howe Hall. Boston: Hough- 
ton Mifflin Company. $4 net.—Hardly can 
there have lived a woman more richly dow- 
ered by the fates than Mrs. Howe. From 
her earliest infancy she was like the prin- 
cess of the fairy tale, upon whose head were 
showered the godmother’s gifts of beauty, 
wit, grace, talent, friendship, love; and yet 
her life’s enduring claim to remembrance 
comes less from these than from her patriot- 
ism, her religious devotion to principle, and 
her ardent pleading for justice and human 
brotherhood in causes long unpopular or little 
understood. Her life was lived in the open, 
and all men,-especially in her later years, 
knew of her coming and going, of her in- 
terests and affiliations, her wonderful vitality 
and youthful spirit carried forward into the 
nineties. ‘‘Boston’s old spoiled child,’ she 
called herself once. This biography, which 
by means of diaries and letters is made 
mutch like an autobiography, can only deepen 
the popular impression of her, and its great- 
est charm lies in the interesting reminis- 
cences of family fife, with her frank pleasure 
in her own usefulness and in the honors she 
received, and in the delightful and alto- 
gether exceptional playfulness and humor 
of her correspondence. Mrs. Howe was 
never one who spent herself on outside in- 
terests. On the contrary, her home and the 
children and grandchildren called out her 
best of mind as well as of heart. She had 
the true joy of life, and she helped others 
make the most of their own more restricted 
opportunities. She had-the dramatic sense, 
the ability to see herself from the outside 
as an actor in a drama,—a sense which im- 
plies the possession of true humor and an 
understanding of proportionate values. She 
knew sorrow in the loss of husband and chil- 
dren. Given these conditions the biography 
becomes in truth an interesting human docu- 
ment. Beyond this it has the interest that 
belongs to a running commentary on men 
anes. otis. amrasee was associated with 
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THE Socra, PrinciPLe. By Horace 
Holley. New York (2 East 29th Street): 
Laurence J. Gomme. 75 cents net.—Mr. 
Holley gives us in this little volume a brill- 
iant essay which is at once thought-provok-- 
ing and thought-satisfying. He is master 
of a style at once poetic and powerful, and 
beguiles the reader to enthusiastic acceptance 
of his ideas by the beauty and aptness of his 
expression. The essay is transfused with a 
glow and radiance which seems to bring nearer 
the right social conditions which are to be 
realized when each of the great human types 
will find the right conditions and so secure 
individual freedom and happiness with in- 
creased social control. He sees the Chris- 
tian concept of love as feasible only as the 
result of right social relations, in which 
man will be able to perceive in types differ- 
ent from his own, not potential enemies, but 
co-operators. In the second and shorter 
essay, with which the book ends, Mr. Holley is 
at his best. With Maeterlinck, he sees that 
in this troubled time we are at the end of one 
cycle and the beginning of another; that we 
are in the dawn of a new era, and are scarce 
ourselves aware of the magic of the hour. 
We stand at the turning of the seasons; and 
the conflict which the Great War presents is 
not so much the conflict of one nation with 
another as of the Old with the New. We 
shall witness and share in the season of re- 
newal whose creative force will reach to 
society as a whole. “Let us not make the 
mistake,’’ he warns, ‘‘of those who lamented 
the passing of the glory that was Rome be- 
cause they could not realize the coming of 
the ecstasy that is God.” The reader is 
stirred by the sweep of thought into the 
attitude of expectation, and stands not in 
the dull and waning end of things, but at the 
springtime of miraculous renewal, “‘in the 
year one.” 


CONVERSATIONS WITH LUTHER. Selec- 
tions from recently published sources of 
the Table-Talk. ‘Translated and edited by 
Preserved Smith, Ph.D., and Herbert P. Gal- 
linger, Ph.D. Boston: The Pilgrim Press. $1 
net.—Luther’s table-talk recorded verbatim 
by the students to whom he gave free 
instruction and board for months at a time 
in the Black Cloister (as his home was 
called) makes one of the most fascinating 
books in all literature. It contains the most 
intimate revelations of the great man’s 
heart. There is humor and good sense; 
there are trivial sayings and coarse jests; 
there is abounding wisdom and the revela- 
tion of a truly great spirit. Froude calls it 
“one of the most brilliant books in the 
world.” The distinguished authors have 
given us this translation, not alone to correct 
the faults of the two earlier ones, but to 
bring new and important material to the 
attention of the English-speaking public. 
The text from which the earlier translations 
were made was the edition of Aurifaber, 
an editor who took great liberties with his 
material. In recent years the original 
sources, the notes of Luther’s conversations 
made by ten or more of his pupils, have been 
published, the last appearing in 1912. This 
is then an opportune time for bringing out 
in English a selection from this vast amount 
of new material. Dr. Smith’s book on The 
Life and Letters of Martin Luther and his 
work as editor of Luther's Correspondence 
give assurance of the excellence of the work 
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done in selecting and translating these ‘“con- 
versations.”” ‘The arrangement of the mate- 
rial under headings adds both to its interest 
and value. The Introduction is admirable, 
giving needed information concerning the 
home life of the Luthers, their children, and 
the pupils, in a most interesting manner. 


SERMONS ON THE SUNDAY ScHOOL LESSONS. 
The Monday Club. New Series, 1916. Bos- 
ton: The Pilgrim Press. $1 net.—These ser- 
mons, forty-nine in number, deal with the 
International Sunday School lessons (uni- 
form series) for 1916. Among the list of 
thirty-two contributors, such names as 
Charles R. Brown, J. Edgar Park, and W. L. 
Sperry will attract the notice of those who 
hold the liberal attitude in religion; for these 
ministers are among its noblest representa- 
tives in the Congregational ministry. The 
reader notes with interest that a miraculous 
interpretation of the death of Ananias and 
Sapphira is brushed aside, while the author 
strikes at once at the moral content of the 
narrative, showing that falsity is fatal to the 
life of the spirit. The sermons on ‘‘ The 
Seven Helpers” (service) and “The Council 
at Jerusalem’”’ (freedom) are heartily com- 
mended; and with the interpretation given to 
conversion as a religious experience (in “‘ The 
Conversion of Paul’’) there is hearty sym- 
pathy and agreement in our fellowship. The 
sermons are graphic, spiritual, and powerful, 
reaching at times the deeps of religious ex- 
perience, and giving in every instance a 
worthy ethical emphasis. On the whole, 
the volume is heartily commended to our 
readers. 


LEGENDARY Gops AND Guosts. By Will- 
iam Drake Westervelt. Boston: Geo. H. 
Ellis Co. $1.50.—Hawaiian folk-lore is com- 
paratively little known, and many are un- 
aware of its richness and diversity. Almost 
every valley or inland pool has its inci- 
dent of love or adventure woven into the 
native teaching. Nature myth and crea- 
tion stories, legends and place tales, are all 
here set forth with abundant story interest 
as well as made available for comparison 
with the folk-lore of other countries. Their 
romance is touched now with poetic imagi- 
nation and again with grotesque and super- 
stitious fear. One may learn much about the 
native life of Hawaii by studying the litera- 
ture into which have been distilled native 
qualities of the race, and testimony to their 
characteristics. The book is illustrated by 
sepia half-tones taken from photographs 
and from pen-and-ink sketches of historic 
localities. Especially interesting are the 
color plates of the wonderful Hawaiian 
fish. 


Books Received. 
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The Home, 
Double Vision. 


My grandma’s spectacles are queer— 
It’s almost like a game; 

She says she has two pairs of them, 
Although they look the same. 

One pair makes tiny things seem big, 
“Enlarged,” she says it’s called; 

The other makes big things seem small— 
I s’pose they are ensmalled. 


I never see her change them, but she always seems to know 
Just when to see things pretty small—and when to make 
’em grow! 


Some days folks think I’m ’quisitive, 
And bother ’round a lot; 

Her specs just twinkle as she ’splains, 
**She’s such a Jittle tot!” 

But when she gives me gingerbread, 
Or cookies, for a treat, 

She says, “A great big girl like you 
Needs lots and lots to eat!” 


I saved some choc’lates for her once— 
Some teeny little ones— 

She said I was “an angel” an’ 
They looked “‘as big as buns”! 

But when I dropped my mug, and made 
A big spot on the mat, 

She said, “It won’t be seen at all, 
A little thing like that!” 


I’m saving all my pennies, and I’m going to buy two pairs 
Of spectacles for father—the kind my grandma wears. 
—St. Nicholas. 


How They Helped Tiny Hare. 


“How cold it is!’”’ said Tiny Hare, as he 
' sat near the edge of the wood one day. 

“Good-night, Tiny Hare,” called many 
of the insects that had sung night and day 
all the Long Warm Time. 

“Where are you going?” asked Tiny Hare. 

“To bed,’’ said the little creatures. ‘‘We 
shall sleep in the earth or under the bark till 
the Long Warm Time comes again. We 
have to go to bed first, because we are the 
wee ones.”’ 

Next day the bats flew past, and many 
little furry animals of the wood ran by Tiny 
Hare as he played in the field. 

“Where ate you going?” called Tiny 
Hare; and they cried, ‘‘We are going into 
caves and hollow trees to take the long 
nap.” 

“Oh, dear!’’ sighed Tiny Hare. 
will be left.” ; 

Next day, dear, wee baby Tiny Hare, 
hiding in the bushes, saw the bears mak- 
ing their beds, and the beavers in the streams 
plastering their mud houses. 

“What are you doing?” cried Tiny Hare. 

“We are making the beds for our long 
sleep,” they said drowsily, and soon wood 
and field grew very quiet. 

“Oh, dear, dear!”’ cried Tiny Hare. ‘‘How 
lonely it is!’? and he ran to his home of sticks 
and leaves in the brier patch. 

“Y’m cold and sleepy,’ said Tiny Hare. 

“Bat your supper and lie by me all the 
dark, dark, Dark,” said kind Mother Hare. 


“Nobody 


“No; you will wake me when the light 
time comes. I wish to sleep all the Long 
Cold Time.” 


“Who ever heard of such a thing for a 
hare?’’ said Mother Hare. 

““A hare cannot climb a tree. Come, 
eat your supper and sleep in my warm fur,” 
said Mother Hare. 


“No,” said Tiny Hare. ‘‘I wish to sleep 
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weeks and weeks, and I will find a tree that 
I can climb,” and that dear, wee, naughty 
baby Tiny Hare, ran away into the woods 
all alone. 

He tried to climb a tree, but he could not. 
He looked and looked for a tree with a hollow 
near the ground, but he did not find one. 
By and by the dark came. How cold it was! 

“Tl sleep here,’’ said Tiny Hare, and he 
ran into a snug hole in the ground. 

“Good! I wish a rabbit for tea,” said 
the old weasel who lived there, and he put 
out his sharp claws. 

How Tiny Hare did run! How afraid he 
was! The dark, dark, Dark had come, 
and he could not see his paw before his face, 
but he ran and he ran till the old weasel 
lost him in the bushes. 

“Here’s my bed at last!’ cried Tiny 
Hare, as he came to a hole under a rock. 
The moon was rising, and oh, she was sad 
for baby hare! 

“Tl help him,’ said the moon, and she 
shone brightly into the hole. There lay a 
snake with bright eyes. 

“Oh, oh, oh!”’ cried Tiny Hare, in fear, 
and he ran away through the woods. 

By and by he found a tree trunk that 
slanted from the ground. Tiny Hare ran 
up the long trunk, and jumped into a snug, 
round nest, lined with the warmest, softest 
fur and milkweed silk. 

“This is my bed. It must be,” he said, 
and snuggled down to sleep. 

Home came the flying squirrel, whose bed 
it was. 

“Well,” said he, “get out of my bed at 
once.”’ 

“This is my bed,” said Tiny Hare. 

Then the flying squirrel became so angry 
that he flew from tree to tree, scolding all 
the time. 

“TI wish to sleep in this furry bed all the 
Long Cold Time,” said Tiny Hare, sitting up. 

“Well, you can’t,” said the Flying Squirrel. 
“Hurry now, and fly down to the ground,” 

“T can’t fly,” said Tiny Hare. 

“Tf you can’t fly, you have no business 
in a tree,’ said Flying Squirrel, and he 
pushed and he pulled Tiny Hare out of that 
snug nest till he stood on the branches high 
above the earth. How Tiny Hare did feel! 

“Now learn to fly,’ said Flying Squirrel, 
and he pushed dear, wee baby Tiny Hare, 
who couldn’t fly at all, right off the tree} 

Wind in the treetops heard it all. 

“Tl help him,” said kind Wind, and he 
blew so quickly and so hard that Tiny Hare 
sailed down like a ball of fluff, and wasn’t 
hurt at all. 

Then—what do you suppose? Along ran 
Fox. He saw Tiny Hare. 

“Aha!” barked he. 

How Tiny Hare did run and run through 
the bushes, and after him Fox, laughing! 
“Let him run,” he said. “I shall catch 
him at last.” 

Snow lay up in the clouds that Wind had 
blown over the moon. 

“T will help him,’’ said Snow, and she fell 
in big flakes that lay white on the ground, 
and sly Fox lost the trail of Tiny Hare in 
the bushes. 

How tired Tiny Hare felt when he knew 
that he was safe! 

“T wish to be in my home,” he said,— 
and he crept, oh, so slowly, to his home, 
where Mother Hare and Father Hare were 
fast asleep. 
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He crept into Mother Hare’s soft fur. 

“T will be good!” he said, and she bit his 
ear for love. Soon how safe and warm: he 
felt, and he slept and he slept and he slept 
all through the Long, Cold’ Dark.—Anne — 
Schultze, in the Mayflower. 


Saint Jerome and the Lion. 


Once upon a time, in Bethlehem, there 
lived a wise and holy monk named Jerome. 
His good deeds were known so far and wide 
that many other monks and holy men came 
to learn of him, and they all dwelt together 
in one house as brothers. One day in 
summer the brothers were sitting together 
at their midday meal, while Saint Jerome read 
aloud to them. As it was so warm, the door 
leading out to the little garden had been 
left open. What was the surprise of all 
when in at this door limped a great tawny 
lion! All the monks except Jerome rose 
up in terror, seizing what weapons they 
could lay their hands on to defend their 
lives. But Jerome bade them be qutiet, 
and himself went to meet the lion as if it 
had been an honored guest. The great 
beast lifted up his paw and showed the 
monk a thorn half buried in the flesh. 
When Jerome had removed the thorn as 
gently as he could, he washed and bound 
the paw, and gave the lion a good meal. 
After this, Leo, as he came to be called, 
would not leave the monastery, but fol- 
lowed Saint Jerome everywhere like a dog and 
at night slept before his door. Some of 


|the more cowardly brothers could never get 


over their fear of the lion, and watched him 
closely, hoping to find some excuse for 
sending him away. 

As no one in the monastery was allowed 
to be idle, Saint Jerome soon found some 
work for his friend Leo to do. The monks 
possessed a little gray donkey which was 
used for carrying wood. Every day the 
lion was made to take the donkey to the 
pasture, to guard him while there, and bring 
him safely home at night. This Leo did as 
faithfully as any shepherd, and, grumble 
though they would, the timid brothers could 
find no reason to complain of him in any way. 

One day the lion led the donkey to pasture 
as usual, and then lay down under the shade 
of some bushes to rest. He did not mean to 
fall asleep, but sleep he did, and all the time 
the naughty donkey strayed farther and 
farther away, until at last it was grazing at 
the side of the road. At this moment, along 
came a party of merchants, riding on camels. 
When the leader saw the donkey all alone, 
he thought it was a fine chance to steal the 
little beast, so he sent a man to put a rope 
around its neck and lead it away. ‘ 

Some time after, poor Leo awoke and 
began to look about for his charge. Back 
and forth he ran, searching everywhere, 
but all to no purpose—the donkey was gone! 
Late at night the lion returned to the house. 
He did not dare walk in at the door as usual, 
but stood outside, hanging his splendid head, 
as if very much ashamed. As soon as the 
monks saw him, they cried out: ‘‘Where is 
the donkey? What have you done with our 
donkey?”’ But of course Leo could not 
answer. 

Those of the brothers who had always 
feared the lion were quick to guess at wha 
had happened. “He has eaten o ur do g 


hey cried, and they begged Brother Jerome 

not to keep such a savage beast any longer, 

_ but to have him killed or driven back to the 
forest. Now Jerome loved the lion too 
much to consent to this, though he, too, felt 
sure that Leo was guilty. 

“T will not kill you or send you away, my 
poor friend,” said he, ‘“‘but you must be 
punished. You shall take the donkey’s place, 
carry wood upon your back, and have only 
grass and hay to eat.” 

This was a hard punishment for the 
proud lion, who soon became very thin and 
sad, and quite unlike the happy beast he 
had been. Yet he never rebelled, but did 
his work patiently every day. One morning 
Saint Jerome himself took the lion to the 
forest to fetch home some wood. As they 
were returning they met a party of men 
riding on camels, and in front went a little 
gray donkey. No sooner did Leo see this 

_ donkey than he sprang at the man who was 
leading it, knocked him down, and stood 
over him. Up came Jerome, very angry, 
but when he saw the donkey close by, he 
knew it at once for his own, and guessed why 
Leo had attacked the stranger. 

“Why did you steal my donkey?’ he 
cried, and the man, who was terribly fright- 
ened, confessed at once what he had done, 
and begged Saint Jerome to pardon him and 
free him from the lion. This the good 
monk did, and even took the thief and his 
companions back with him to the monastery, 
where they were allowed to rest and have a 
good dinner. When they went away, they 
left a whole cask of oil as a gift and promised 
to bring the same every year to the brothers. 
As for Leo, he was feasted and petted by 
every one, for even those brothers who had 
been most unkind to him were now ashamed of 
their behavior. All the rest of his life he 
lived happily at the monastery, and died, it 
is said, on the very same day as his beloved 
master, Saint Jerome.—Gertrude Knevels, in 
the Churchman. 


Bobbie’s Pictures. 


Bobbie came and leaned against his 
brother Will’s knee. ‘‘Mother brought me 
these picture papers,” he said, ‘‘and I 
should like to have little Ted see them. I 
promised that he should see them, but if 
I send them to him, they’ll all have to be 
burned, because he has the measles.” 
“Run and ask Nellie to give you a piece of 
paraffin,’’ said his brother. ‘‘A piece from 
a jelly tumbler will do—if it is washed 
clean.” 
Away Bobbie ran to the kitchen, and he 
soon returned with the paraffin. He was 
eager and interested. 
“Now,” said Will, “take this piece of plain 
white paper and rub it all over with the 
paraffin. Be sure that the paper is well 
covered. Lay the paper on the picture, 
with the paraffin side down. Now take this 
little wooden block, or anything that has a 
sharp edge, and rub the paper as hard as 
you can without tearing it.” 
“Oh, oh!” laughed Bobbie, as he turned 
the paper over. ‘‘The pictures have all 
come off on the white paper, and they’re not 
blurred at all! See how plain they are! 
they come off like that every time?” 
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most of the magazines are printed on,’’ said 
Will, “but if you rub on plenty of paraffin 
you can transfer a picture of any kind.’”’ 

“Now,” said Bobbie, “‘I can send our best 
pictures to Ted, and I need not care if they 
are burned.”—Jane Adams Parker, in the 
Youth's Companion. 


Their Own Selves. 


It wasn’t strange that Edith and Alice 
liked to play nursing. There was Aunt 
Edith, wearing the Red Cross away over the 
big water, and mother talking about her very, 
very often. 

So they made believe Ethelinda and Alida 
were sick, although the dolls looked so well 
and so pretty, they wouldn’t have liked the 
idea. Once Edith and Alice tried to nurse 
the cat,—it would be so much nicer to care 
for something that was alive. Billy didn’t 
like it though, and made such free use of his 
claws that the children’s hands had to be 
bathed with listerine. 

Alice said: “‘I wish mother wasn’t so afraid 
of germs. We could have lots more fun.” 

But Edith answered, “It isn’t much fun 
to be scratched.” 

Then one morning mother herself was 
really ill. She couldn’t sit up, she couldn’t 
eat one thing. And then the doctor came. 
It seemed very dreadful to have the doctor, 
but it cheered them when he said mother 
would be ever so much better by night, and 
ready for some toast and tea. 

Edith thought of it first. ‘““We can be 
Red Cross nurses to mother. Not now, for 
the doctor said to let her rest; but when she 
can eat.” 

Alice was ever so pleased,—until this came 
in her head: ‘We haven’t any red crosses.”’ 

“T didn’t think of that,’’ said Edith. ‘“‘But 
here’s this red silk, mother gave us for 
doll’s sashes. We could cut crosses out of 
it. The dolls can do without.” 

“Ves, yes.’ Alice hopped up and down. 
“We'd be real Red Cross nurses then, just 
like Aunt Edith.” 

‘‘We'd better make a pattern first,” said 
wise little Edith, ‘‘and not waste the silk.” 

So they took some brown paper and their 


own blunt-pointed scissors. My! It was 
hard work to cut patterns. The bars of the 
cross wouldn’t come out even. Straight 
lines would curve and twist. 

At length Edith held up one. “It’s al- 
most good enough,” she said. 

“Tt’s quite good enough.” Alice was 


tired out trying. ‘‘Besides, mother’ll know 
it was meant right.’”’ What a comfort that 
mother always knew what was meant! 

They sewed the crosses on the sleeves of 
their white waists with funny little stitches. 
The work had taken almost all day. Then 
they went to the kitchen and asked Katy if 
they couldn’t make the toast and tea, be- 
cause they were nurses to mother. 

“The blessed children!’’ Katy said. ‘“‘And 
sure, she’s better. I was up a minute ago. 
She’ll be that pleased!”’ 

Edith held the toaster, and Alice had her 
teaspoonful of tea measured into the tea 
ball, ready to douse in the pot the minute 
the water boiled. Katy kept a watchful 
eye, and the toast did not burn. Each 
small nurse spread a small tray with a small 
white napkin, and set the dishes neatly. 

They went carefully upstairs, and Katy 
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followed in case of accidents. It was hard 
work not to spill, when you wanted to burst 
right in and call out, ‘‘We’re your Red 
Cross nurses, mother!’ 

“But nurses must be very quiet,’’ Edith 
said. 

Mother was ever so pleased. She said 
the toast and tea couldn’t be better, and 
she was proud to have useful children. 

“We thought of it our own selves,” Edith 
said. 

“Both of us,’”’ Alice said. 

“Tndade they did, mum.” Katy just 
beamed on them. ‘Not a word did I know 
till they come in the kitchen wid the crosses 
on their ar-rms.’—Helen A. Hawley, in 
Sunday School Times. 


Cats in a Bombardment. 


A lady described the curious effect pro- 
duced on cats by a cannonade. ‘I was at 
my window during each bombardment,” 
she has related, ‘“‘but only through the day, 
because at night I did not dare stir out of 
bed. In front of me there was a little roof 
on which five or six cats of the neighborhood 
collected. Each time there was a bombard- 
ment the cats duly arrived, and, having ob- 
served them I on the second occasion pro- 
ceeded to watch them. With my family we 
passed the hours looking at them. At each 
gunshot the cats arched their backs and stif- 
fened their legs and seemed both terrified 
and furious. Then when a hissing shell 
arrived it gave the signal for a frightful 
battle. They jumped at each other, raging 
like tigers, and seemed to hold each other 
responsible for what was taking place. 

“The effect was so comical that we could 
not help laughing, although the occasion did 
not inspire gayety. After having fought, 
the cats retired for a while, as though be- 
wildered; but as soon as the bombardment 
commenced again they went through the 
same business. Each time it was the same.” 
Leslie’s Weekly. 


This youngster is reported by ‘“‘ The Libra- 
rian” in the Boston Evening Transcript:— 

Child at Library: ‘‘Please give me a book 
on whales.”’ 

A book on natural history with a chapter 
devoted to whales is brought. 

The Child: ‘‘Oh, I don’t mean a book on 
the insect. I mean the country!” 


The Children’s Mission 
to Children 


Instituted 1849. Incorporated 1864. 


The Unitarian Children’s Charity. : 

Contributions from the Sunday-schools are used to give 
assistance to needy children, in their own homes, or in 
homes more or less permanent, according to circumstances, 
which the Mission finds for them. All children cared for 
are in close relations with the central office. 2 

Applications solicited from families within forty miles of 
Boston, who will take children to board or free of charge, 

Last year the Mission provided 10,467 weeks of care. 

Bequests and donations from adults much needed to meet 
constant demands for service. 


Presment, HENRY M. WILLIAMS. 
Vice-PresmeNnT, ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL. 
Cuerx, Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT. 
Treasurer, ALLSTON BURR. f 
Direcrors: Mrs. Clara B. Beatley, George R. Blinn, 
Lincoln Davis, M.D., Mrs. Philip Y. De Normandie, 
George W. Fox, Nathaniel T. Kidder, Dudley L. Pick- 
man, Jr., Mrs. rge T. Rice, William H. Slocum, Rev. 
Sydney B. Snow, Augusta G. Willliams, M.D. 
PARKER B. FIELD, Generar SEcRETARY, 
279 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 
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The Master’s Git. 


LILLIAN A. B. MASSEY. 


My peace I leave with you, beloved; 

Though men revile and cruel foes assail, 
Let not your hearts be troubled or afraid, 

For truth and right must in the end prevail. 


My peace, beloved, give I unto you; 
Though nations strive and man his brother slay, 
Steadfast within your hearts that peace shall bide 
Which earth can neither give nor take away. 


Not as the world giveth give I unto you; 
Not riches, honor, fame, or high estate; 
These things shall perish, but my peace abides, 
Beloved, in your souls inviolate. 


Towa Letter. 


The spirit of aggressiveness seems to give 
the key-note upon which the Unitarians of 
the Iowa Association are playing. Op- 
portunity is often created, and the un- 
settled condition of the age offers a splendid 
occasion for calling attention to the deep 
and fundamental truths of positive liberal 
Christianity. An age of special material 
prosperity is seldom conducive to a high 
spiritual tide, and for the past few years 
Jowans have been coining dollars from the 

‘farm and the mercantile business. The 
world turmoil has called attention to the 
fact that other interests besides corn and 
coin are essential, hence the renewed in- 
terest in matters of the mind, heart, and soul. 

The Davenport people are awake to the 
eall of the hour. Monthly calendars are 
mailed to the members and friends of the 
church, announcing the topics upon which 
the minister is to speak for the month, and 
also the social, literary, and administrative 
work of the different societies. A circular 
letter from the minister is mailed to the 
members and friends of the church, and each 
letter calls attention to some vital and often 
neglected truth. The March letter sets 
forth in an original and plain fashion the 
sin and danger of indifference. It punctures 
the common fallacy of thinking freedom of 
thought and belief can be perpetuated 
without individual and personal effort and 
loyalty or without a well-organized and a 
well-attended liberal church. 

The Des Moines church is still feeling the 
special inspiration of a newly settled minister, 
who is going about his business like one 
“having authority,” trying to make Uni- 
tarian Christians, explaining what Uni- 
tarians believe instead of telling people what 
they cannot and do not believe. The 
latest news is that the minister and church 
members are campaigning for one hundred 
new church members during March and 
April, with thirteen members secured the 
first seven days of the campaign. Good 
work! 

At Griswold a new Young People’s Union 
of forty-seven members gladdens the hearts 
of the workers in this fraternal parish, and 
paves the way for future strength and per- 
petuity. Once it was true to “train up a 
child in the way he should go, and when he 
is old he will not depart from it,” but 
some of us have at times been made to feel 
there was considerable truth in Dr, Allen’s 
interpretation, which is, ‘‘To-day train up 
a child amid indifference to the church and 
religion, and when he is older, away he goes.” 


A right attitude toward the church among. 
parents is a strong factor in shaping the 
future characters of boys and girls. ‘The 
Association congratulates the Griswold people 
and their splendid minister and family, hop- 
ing this infant organization will “grow and 
wax strong and mighty in the Lord.” 

The Iowa City friends recently enjoyed a 


visit from a former pastor and his wife,— 


Rev. and Mrs. H. H. Schumacher of Hel- 
ena, Mont. The occasion was made memo- 
rable by an Alliance ‘‘Frolic’’ and a sort of 
reunion of forces and friends. Mr. Schu- 
macher occupied the pulpit on the morning 
of February 27, speaking upon the topic, 
“What would Jesus do to-day?” In the 
evening of the same day he addressed the 
Young People’s Union upon the subject, 
“Liberal Christianity and the War.’ 
a matter of good report that Mr. Schu- 
macher touched vital points in a lucid and 
entertaining fashion, and his visit was 
greatly enjoyed. Prof. G. W. Stewart of 
the Physics Department of the State Uni- 
versity occupied the pulpit Sunday morn- 
ing, March 5, speaking upon the topic, 
“Jesus’ Conception of God.” ‘The annual 
meeting of The Alliance was held March 10, 
and Mrs. A. W. Brant was elected president; 
Mrs. D. P. Gilmore, vice-president; Mrs. 
L. P. Sieg, treasurer; and Mrs. William Law- 
man, secretary. The happy salutation is, 
“Everything is going all right.” 

The request for news items from Lincoln, 
Neb., brought several interesting reports, 
introduced by church news items,—‘‘that 
makes me wish I was far, far from home.” 
The day of apologetics is not past, but 
wholly unnecessary in this instance. The 
Lincoln church has for its minister a modest 
man, but brave and alert. He has a story 
now to relate, which will go down in history as 
one of the big things attempted at a critical 
time in the world’s tragic life. 
guest of Henry Ford upon his Peace trip, 
and is in greater demand as a speaker than 
before. During his absence’ the work of 
the church was carried on by the efficient 
laymen and Mrs. Weatherly. At the recent 
annual meeting, Mr. A. J. Sawyer, who has 
served as chairman of the board for several 
years, was re-elected, and the treasurer’s 
report was satisfactory. This means a 
balance on hand, with all bills paid. In 
this parish there is a unique men’s club 
which meets monthly and without any pre- 
arranged programme discusses questions 
directly related to the administrative wel- 
fare of the church, and the report is, ‘‘We 
have never failed to have some interésting 
and important subject for discussion.” A 
basket social and a get-together meeting is 
scheduled for March 15, and a men’s minstrel 
show for April. The Students’ Liberal 
Religious Union, which numbers about 
half a hundred, is studying the lives of some 
of our Unitarian and other liberal men and 
women, in their efforts to find their faith 
and themselves. 

The secretary of the State Association 
was in Des Moines, January 11, attending 
a meeting of the board of directors of the 
State Anti-Tubercular Association, of which 
he is a member, and in the evening met with 


Mr. Reese and Mr. Griffiths and made) 


tentative plans for a series of meetings in 
the Iowa churches, but the men wanted as 


speakers could not be obtained for this |j 
year, and the plan will undoubtedly be}: 


It is 


He was a 


carried into effect eae in the Corti fall. sf 
Sioux City is planning a thirty-first anniver- 
sary celebration, and Des Moines contem- 


plates a spring conference. ReDI Ve 


Chicago Letter. 


Rev. Jenkin Lloyd Jones has returned to 
Chicago: after his trip to Europe on the 
Ford Peace ship. I spent an hour with him 
recently, and naturally asked many ques- 
tions. He said: ‘‘The expedition at its 
minimum was a success in several ways. It 
emphasized to the European world the fact 
that there is a large party in this country 
who not only desire that this war should 
cease, but are anxious to help in any way 
possible; that we are not all a commercial- 
ized nation anxious only to make all the 
money we can out of existing conditions. 
The group left at Stockholm are to be ready + 
to take advantage of any opportunity that 
may arise to bring about peace. 

“This will form a sort of clearing-house 
to explain the American attitude and to 
learn just what the neutral nations think 
about the situation and what they are ready 
to do. Most of these results of the trip the 
Americans did not see, on account of the 
perversity of the press. The European 
press gave us a respectful hearing and tried 
to report fairly what was said. The Ford 
expedition did an immense amount of good 
by seed-sowing. The responses to our ad- 
dresses were often most touching, even 
tender. High dignitaries of each country 
greeted us and university professors wel- 
comed us. 

“We had two serious handicaps. The 
serious illness of Mr. Ford was the greatest. 
He went to a hospital and had the services 
of one of the leading physicians and surgeons 
in the country, hoping to get better and go 
on with the expedition, but the orders were 
strict to return home and keep as quiet as 
possible for some time. ‘The other was the 
absence of Miss Jane Addams, whose calm 
judgment was greatly needed and whose 
reputation would have greatly helped all 
along the line.”’ 

To my question as to the work that fell to 
him personally he said: ‘‘I spoke twenty- 
five or thirty times, usually to large audi- 
ences, often informally and one of several 
speakers. It fell to me to respond to the 
address of welcome on first landing. One 
time I especially remember was when we 
were crowded into a little room waiting for 
permission to go on to The Hague, when 
a dapper little German lieutenant came to 
tell us we had the royal permission to go 
on without inspection. I thanked him as the 
representative of royalty in as gracious terms 
as I could command. He on the part of the 
German government responded as graciously 
in a speech that assured us of his profound 
sympathy with our object. Perhaps the most 
impressive time was at the early morning 
Christmas service at Stockholm where our 
words were translated as we spoke. WhenI 
referred to the Christ-child as the bringer of 
peace to those in the trenches the abe 
said, ‘Mr. Jones, I cannot say these wo: 
in Swedish; I should break down.’ So 
part of my address that was most ef 
was that which was not translored 
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large music hall was well filled; a chorus of 


forty trained voices made heavenly music. 
“At Copenhagen a fiery sort of speaker 
had been there some time before and the 
parliament had prohibited public discussion 
of the war, so we could meet only informally. 


New Year’s Eve we were entertained at a 


large and beautiful place out of town, a 
country club, where we met the élite of 
the city. There were addresses, and at 
midnight a season of silent prayer that was 
most impressive. 

“At Leyden I stood in the pulpit of John 
Robinson of the Mayflower, and at Amster- 
dam I visited the free church built by Her- 
man MHugenholtz, whose brother founded 
the Holland Unitarian Church in Grand 
Rapids, Mich., and whose son, now a mem- 
ber of the Holland Parliament, was for 
several years a Unitarian minister in Amer- 
ica. He was a graduate of Meadville. Mr. 
Weatherly, Unitarian minister of Lincoln, 
Neb., made himself felt. He showed always 
good taste and good judgment, and when 
he spoke, he spoke effectively. He was our 
speaker at the greatest meeting at Stock- 
holm and was most satisfactory. 

“One of the heartiest greetings came from 
Miss D. Van Eck of Leyden, one of Mr. 
Wendte’s correspondents. She is an active 
missionary for our cause and runs an inter- 
national Post-office Mission work. She in- 
quired especially for Miss Lowe, Miss 
Everett, and other co-workers. She was 
very helpful in many ways.” 

Unity Church, Chicago, had a ‘“‘Go-to- 
Church Sunday” of its own on March 5. 
This was the anniversary of Rev. Fred V. 
Hawley’s ministry in the church, and a 
chorus choir, composed of members of the 
church, gave its services for the first time on 
this occasion. The congregation filled the 
church. 

Orchestra Hall was well filled by a large 
and deeply interested audience the first Sun- 
day in March to hear President Samuel A. 
Eliot. It was most encouraging to be as- 
sured, by one who evidently has every op- 
portunity of knowing, that the average 
American citizen is an upright, conscientious, 
loyal person, when we see so much graft 
and self-seeking and lack of moral principle 
on all sides, the example of those high in 
industrial and political circles being closely 
followed by those of lower estate. The 
constant sneering at “Puritanism” and 
“the New England conscience’”’ seems to be 
bearing the fruit undoubtedly intended by 
those using the expressions. Since hearing 
President Eliot’s address one is at liberty to 
be more hopeful for the future. 

F. LE B. 


A Montpelier, Vt., Philanthropist. 


There has recently been incorporated in 
Montpelier, Vt., an association to receive 
and administer funds for the establishment 
of a Montpelier Home for the Aged. Miss 
Mary Ann nib et a member of the Church 
of ee aoe ore. of that city, has 
initial gift to this fund of $5,000, 

cont deed, under the terms of 
. receive the income from this | 

n lifetime. At her demise 


mee in 


life more or less tpon her own resources, she 
has earned and saved this money from the 
work of her own hands. Desirous of de- 
voting her savings to some such purpose as 
this, she some time ago communicated her 
wishes to friends, with the result that the 
association has now been organized and is 
now ready to receive further contributions 
for this worthy cause. In the selection of a 
board of trustees Miss Gamble has further 
provided that the different churches and 
religious denominations of the city should 
be represented, a Unitarian being at present 
the president of the board. 

& Resolutions expressing appreciation of this 
action on Miss Gamble’s part have been 
adopted by the Women’s Club of Montpelier, 
by the Church of the Messiah, and by other 
local organizations. Although Miss Gamble 
has steadfastly declined to have her own 
mame connected in any official way with 
the Home, preferring to regard it rather as a 
community enterprise, nevertheless it will 
stand as a lasting monument to her memory. 


The International Union of Liberal 
Christian Women. 


The Correspondence Bureau was started 
in London in September, 1914, and, though 
at first its activities were limited to helping 
English friends, it was very soon being worked 
also in Germany. The central office had 
to be in a neutral country. Miss Van Eck 
of Leyden, president of the Friendship 
Guild, became the necessary connecting link 
between the English International Committee 
on the one hand and the German society 
represented by Fraulein Barth on the other, 
while the Danish and Genevan societies 
stood ready to help whenever called upon. 

The German societies have given their 
help without stint in the search for missing 
British soldiers and civilians, and on the 
other hand the Women’s League and its Inter- 
national Committee have been relied upon 
in prosecuting inquiries for missing German 
soldiers thought to be in British hands, 
and also in looking after and caring for sun- 
dry women and girls stranded in England. 

On the books of the English secretary are 
35 special cases; that is, cases of missing 
men, women, girls, etc., both German and 
Belgian, who have been dealt with in one 
way or another in England, or are being 
searched for in other countries on behalf of 
English friends. The English secretary has 
sent out 400 circulars, and has 350 cor- 
respondents whose letters, etc., have passed 
through her hands. 

On the books of the Dutch agent there are 
606 such correspondents, some of whom are 
responsible for 12 to 15 letters apiece. Dur- 
ing the year over 1,500 letters and cards 
have passed through Miss Van Eck’s hands. 
She has sent over 70 telegrams, and money 
orders innumerable. 

At first it was almost impossible to for- 
ward money, though it has grown more 
easy lately. Sometimes it was rather com- 
plicated, as in the case of money which had 
to be sent to an Austrian Lieutenant im- 
prisoned in Siberia. The money left Leyden 
as gulden, was sent to Copenhagen, where 
it became kronen, and reached the Siberian 


| prison in the shape of roubles. 
As actual instances are more interesting | 
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than mere lists of cases, a few such are given 
below :-— 

A workingman who heard of the Bureau 
through a postman, and asked for help in 
getting to know about his daughter, a ser- 
vant-girl in Hamburg,-from whom he had 
received no news since the war. A letter 
was sent through Holland, and Fraulein 
Barth being told of the case got one of her 
Hamburg branch members to look up the 
girl. This was done, and a charming letter 
from the Hamburg lady came through in 
return, telling of the visit and of the poor 
girl’s pleasure in hearing English spoken to 
her, and explaining her present circumstances 
satisfactorily. 

A little German waiter-boy of eighteen in- 
terned in Douglas, Isle of Man. His dis- 
tracted mother, the keeper of an inn in 
Parthenkirke, knowing of no way of hearing 
of or from him, remembered some kind 
Americans who years before had been her 
guests, and wrote to them for advice. From 
Boston came a request that the boy might 
be looked up and whatever possible done for 
him. He was soon receiving weekly pocket- 
money from this same kind source, and in 
regular communication with his mother. 

The secretary of the League branch in 
Melbourne sent the name of a young lady 
from that city who is governess in a Polish 
family near Cracow. All that has been 
heard of her is that she is probably interned 
with her employers at Raab, after having 
been first imprisoned in Vienna. Through 
Dr. Elizabeth Rotten of Berlin it is hoped 
to hear of or from her before very long, 
This is only one among many British women 
subjects for whom search is being made in 
Russia by Dr. Rotten’s society. 

A young German merchant, in very ill- 
health, staying in London under the usual 
police restrictions, and finally interned. 
Fraulein Barth’s society and that of Dr. 
Rotten had each in turn failed to get his ex- 
change, but it was at last obtained through the 
persistence of Miss Van Eck, who had become 
much interested in his case, as told in the 
letters that had come to her, and early in 
September the English secretary was able 
to set him on his way home again. 

The work of the Bureau grows bigger and 
more varied as time goes by. “Those who 
carry it on are at one in feeling that they 
owe more to it than it can ever owe to them, 
for the glimpse it has given them into so 
many deeds of goodness and love performed 
by so-called enemies. 


Foreign Notes. 


CHARLES W. WENDTE, D.D. 


Our liberal Christian friends in Hol- 
land have been passing through a strenuous 
period in their religious history. Despite 
the lessons of tolerance and large-hearted- 
ness inculeated by the sad events of the 
present war the orthodox majority in the 
Dutch Reformed Church chose this time for 
a determined effort to suppress the free- 
dom of interpretation enjoyed by the large 
liberal minority of one-third or more of their 
congregations and pastors. In 1914 a move- 
ment was begun to restore the formularies 
of the ancient Synod of Dort (1618-19) as 
the binding creed of the Dutch Church. 
The present regulations of the latter permit 
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a large freedom of interpretation in the con- 
firmation classes which lead up to church 
membership. Thus we read: ‘‘Confirma- 
tion will take place at a service specially 
‘devoted to this act, at which the candidates 
will be asked to answer the following ques- 
tions, at least so far as their spirit and main 
content is concerned:—‘In the presence of 
God and his congregation I ask you: First, 
do you acknowledge your belief in God 
the Father, the almighty Creator of heaven 
and earth, and in Jesus Christ, his only 
begotten Son, our Lord, and in the Holy 
Spirit? Secondly, are you minded and do 
you intend to abide by this faith through 
God’s grace, to renounce sin, to strive 
after holiness, and to faithfully follow your 
Saviour in joy and in sorrow, in life and in 
death, as becomes his true disciples? Finally, 
do you promise to work zealously for the 
growth of the kingdom of God in general 
and the Dutch Reformed Church in par- 
ticular, in observance of her ordinances, to 
the best of your ability?’”’ 

These questions, especially the first, are 
orthodox in content. The liberal element 
had to underscore heavily the phrase in the 
regulations, ‘‘at least in spirit and in sub- 
stance,’ in order to give them an inter- 
pretation acceptable to their conscience and 
reason; but this very liberty was a con- 
stant grievance to the orthodox majority, 
and an agitation was begun to strike out the 
objectionable qualification and to insist on 
a literal acceptance of the official creed. 
This would require legally a thrice-repeated 
procedure extending over as many years. 
In 1914 the Reformed Synod acted favor- 
ably upon the proposal. This aroused the 
liberal minority. Great efforts were made 
to influence the public mind, and especially 
the more liberal orthodox elements, to re- 
consider this action. Last summer the mat- 
ter again came up before the Synod for 
decision amid intense excitement. By a 
vote of 10 against 9 the orthodox proposal 
was defeated. “In spirit and in substance” 
remains in the creed. The liberals may 
rentain in the Dutch Reformed Church. 
But for how long? A commission has been 
appointed to report a modus vivendi by which 
these doctrinal and ethical differences may 
be set at rest. But this will not be easy, 
and many feel after this Pyrrhic victory 
that the time is rapidly approaching when 
the free and progressive elements of Holland 
will feel compelled to come out of the 
church of their fathers and form their own 
fellowship without further equivocation or 
struggle. 

Our liberal Christian fellow-worker Rev. 
Karl Konow of Bergen, Norway, writes us: 
“Hearty thanks for your letter of sym- 
pathy received after our dreadful fire. It 
was a fearful spectacle. A storm was rag- 
ing and all human efforts were in vain. 
For some hours we feared that half the town 
would become a prey to the flames, so that 
when the wind turned and a densely popu- 


lated district was saved we were all thank-’ 


ful. The damage done was great enough. 
Three thousand people lost their homes. 
The district burned was for the greater part 
the business quarter of the town, with large 
stores and offices. Fortunately there was 
here no need. Help came in from all parts 
of the country. During the horrible night 
no lamentation or cry was heard, although 
the people who lost their homes were unable 
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to save anything. My own congregation and 
home lie in the opposite quarter of the town. 
Before all can be restored some years must 
pass, but we are glad to note how promptly 
the work of restoration is taken up. 

“Tf only the world-war would end! In 
these days we have waited with great sus- 
pense for news from America. ‘This threat-s 
ening danger of a new and dreadful exten- 
sion of the war seems, fortunately, to be 
Over. see 

“What a fallacy to think that righteous- 
ness and truth can be defended or advanced 
with cannon and bombs, and how much 
hypocrisy is often hidden under such a mis- 
use of words! My hope is that in all coun- 
tries the military spirit will be suppressed 
because of the horrors the nations may now 
see arising from war.”’ 

The many Americans who have enjoyed 
the trip by boat from Amsterdam via the 
island of Marken to Vollendam and beyond 
will regret to learn of the terrible inundation 
of the sea which has for the time almost ob- 
literated that district. Towns and villages 
have been abandoned; the pretty farms and 
market-gardens are fathoms deep under 
water; the island of Marken is hardly visible. 
It will take some years for the waters en- 
tirely to recede and the damage to be re- 
paired. 


The Sea of Life. 


OLIVER PENMARK. 


Life is so small a sail, 
Uncertain, and so frail; 
Hor: is too rare a ship 
To let its anchor slip; 
Fairs is a craft too dear 
To wreck with Doubt and Fear; 
LovE is the saving sky 
Until the clouds roll by. 


Life, Hope, Faith, Love: these four 
Spell Home and Heaven,—what more ? 


The Cnitarian fellowship for 
Social Justice. 


An Essay in Aggressive Pacifism. 


FRANK C. DOAN, PH.D. 


1B, 

The way to put our democracy to the test 
is through political action. In the aggressive 
measures I am talking about we should act po- 
litically and as a nation. The money must 
come not from benevolent individuals like Mr. 
Carnegie and Mr. Ford, but from the Treas- 
ury of the United States. The peoples of the 
world must know that it is we—the American 
people—who are doing these things, and with 
our money. 

How would it do to express our aggres- 
sive pacifism at the next Presidential elec- 
tion,—repudiate the present President of 
the United States, and again reject Mr. 
Roosevelt, the probable next candidate of 
both Progressive and Republican parties,— 
disavow them and the preparedness interests 
they represent, and place in the White House 
and in the halls of Congress men committed 
by our votes as well as by their own con- 
sciences to carry out some sort of aggres- 
sive peace-programme? 

An aggressive pacifism kept up, say, for ten 
years. A ten years’ test would be perfectly 


safe. Germany and Japan are not going to 
be over here to-morrow morning, anyway. 
It will be ten years and then some before 
Germany will have sufficiently recovered 
from the present war even to think of sack- | 
ing us, and before Japan will have gained 
enough control of her own Asiatic situation 
to dare to leave Nippon for America. What 
if, meanwhile, instead of arousing the fear of 
the German people, who, as it is, are bleed- 
ing to death on the European battlefields, 
and instead of arousing the suspicion of the 
Japanese people, who for years now have been 
straining every nerve to keep on friendly 
terms with us, even suffering indignities on 
our Pacific Coast, to which we in our turn 
would hardly have submitted,—what if in- 
stead we should take our war money and 
do all the positive things we could to gain 
the confidence and friendship of these great 
peoples? 

What if—? Why by the end of ten years 
we should have captured the spiritual strong- 
holds of every great nation on the face of 
the globe. It is perhaps too much to hope 
that our national love of all mankind and 
our belief in human nature everywhere 
would touch the heart of the ruling castes 
in these countries. But what does that 
matter? This nation’s moral courage and 
open friendliness would go straight to the 
heart of the peoples of the world. Ten 
years of it and not a nation would be left 
in the world whose people would consent to 
strike this American people. Strike a people 
who had held out such a helping, friendly 
hand away across the sea? Invade a country 
which had provided free homesteads within 
its ample and hospitable borders for the 
oppressed of all other lands, and had given 
the youth of all other lands an education 
in its free and open institutions, and with 
generous pensions had comforted and sus- 
tained the daughters of many other lands in 
the hour of their young motherhood? 

Strike us? Invade this country? Why, 
if only we were not such cowards, afraid to 
try our democracy, afraid to trust human 
nature, if only we dared to be aggressive in 
our professed belief in world peace, we would 
draw to us every people on the face of the 
earth, and, the people drawn to us, we 
shouldn’t need to lie awake nights worrying 
about the sinister and greedy motives of the 
rulers of the world. For where on earth 
could the war-caste drum up enough people 
to carry their arms? 

But what if it were not so? What if this 
aggressive pacifism should turn out to be 
folly and madness? What if in adopting 
such a policy this country should run the 
risk of failure and going down in apparent 
oblivion? 

What if—? Well, I for one would rather 
see my country take the chance. It would 
be playing for an eternal stake. There are 
worse things in life than death. What if 
this nation while it-lives should live with 
unfaltering courage, its face “‘set stead- 
fastly’’ toward a vision of world peace, 
and then—be crucified by Germany or by 
Japan or by some other unnamed foe? 

Failure? Oblivion? Was Christ, then, 
such a failure, or did he go down in oblivion? 
I can think of no sublimer end, if it had 
to be, than this for any great nation—to ~ 


and spit upon, its earthly g: 
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' cessive Sundays. 


qn ae . 
among the grasping rulers of the world,—such 
a nation would live forever in the memory 


of the human race, would live as the one 
nation which, first of all in the history of 
the world, dared to believe in the other 
nations of the world—dared and lost. 


Department of Religious 
Education, 


Housing the Sunday School. 


WILLIAM I. LAWRANCE, SECRETARY. 


The Independent Protestant Church of 
Columbus, Ohio, has recently dedicated a 
new building erected especially for the Sunday 
school. Judging by its cost, $20,000, the 
pictures that have reached us, and the descrip- 
tions given in letters as well as in the Ohio 
State Journal and the church’s local paper, 
this building will be a very great help both 
to the Sunday school and to the church with 
which it is connected. 

This church is of German origin, and holds 
services in German and in English on suc- 
The pastor, Rev. John F. 
Meyer, is a German by birth, and is equally 
at home in the two languages. He is a 
graduate of the Meadville Theological 
School, is a Unitarian minister in full stand- 
ing, and was called to this pastorate from 
our Unitarian church in South Natick, 
Mass. 

Like many other German churches in 
this country, this one in Columbus is dis- 
tinctly liberal in its theology. For two 
years past it has sent groups of its teachers 
to our Summer Institute at Meadville, 
and according to the testimony of the 
pastor it was the impulse gained at the 
Meadville Institute that started their Sunday- 
school movement into new life and led to 
the erection of the new building. When all 
was ready, the service of dedication was 
arranged to begin on January 30, and to 
continue eight days, culminating on Febru- 
ary 6. On the first Sunday the preacher 
was Rey. ‘Franklin C. Southworth. He 
writes that he found the occasion ‘‘very 
inspiring.’ On that day the school as- 
sembled for the last time in its old quarters. 
Despite a pouring rain there were three 
hundred children present and a congregation 
which filled the building. At the session of 
the school, addresses were made by the 
pastor, President Southworth, and the super- 
intendent. During the church service, at 
which Dr. Southworth preached on ‘‘The 
New Era in Religious Education,’ the 
members of the Sunday school marched in, 
preceded by Mr. Meyer carrying a cross, 
and all singing ‘‘Onward, Christian Soldiers.” 
Proceeding up one aisle and down another 
they passed through a door leading to their 
new quarters, thus taking formal possession 
of them while the church service was in 
progress.. 

Every day that week meetings were held, 


and on the following Sunday, February 6,/ 


German services were held, the preacher 
being Rev. Hugo G. Eisenlohr of Cincinnati. 

These elaborate ceremonies show the atti- 
tude of this church toward the Sunday 
sebocks an attitude equally evident from the 
— sebes they have put forth in the 
It is noteworthy 
it they’ planned not 
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only for convenience of teaching and of 
worship, but paid especial attention to fire 
protection, sanitation, and ventilation. In 
all these respects the Independent Prot- 
estant Church of Columbus has set a pattern 
that other churches of the liberal faith would 
do well to follow. 

Too frequently it happens that in building 
churches our people think primarily, if not 
exclusively, of the needs and comfort of 
adults, giving to the welfare of the children 
little consideration. A few of our churches, 
however, have understood the importance 
of proper arrangements for the school and 
have built accordingly, and other churches 
are now planning such building. Those who 
have or should have such plans in mind 
would do well to inform themselves as to 
building plans that have already been 


worked out at Columbus and elsewhere. | 


The most practical book on the subject is one 
entitled ‘‘The Sunday School Building and 
its Equipment,” by Herbert F. Evans, and 
published by the University of Chicago, 
price 50 cents. A larger book entitled 
“Housing the Sunday School,’ by Marion 
Lawrance, is published by the Pilgrim Press 
at $2. The contrast between the lavish 
expenditures for public school buildings and 
the almost total failure of the churches to 
provide for the religious education of their 
young people is striking and constitutes an 
indictment of the church. Important as 
such matters as the personality of teachers 
and right courses of instruction are, it is 
equally important that the physical condi- 
tions under which instruction is given shall 
be wholesome and appropriate. In other 
forms of civilized co-operation, children’s 
needs are placed at the front. The church 
almost alone neglects her young people. 
Every such indication, therefore, as has 
been furnished by the Columbus church is 
reassuring. 


The Young People’s Religious 
Cnion, 


Notes. 


Boston FEDERATION. 


On Saturday, March 25, in the parish 
house of the Third Religious Society of 
Dorchester, Mass., an indoor picnic will be 
held by the Boston Federation, the Law- 
rance Union as hosts. A competent com- 
mittee is in charge. There will be games 
and other entertainment at four o'clock, 
followed by a basket-lunch at half-past six, 
with dancing later. 


The Annual Meeting. 


The committee on the annual meeting 
has completed its arrangements for the 
meeting of Thursday evening, May 25, of 
Anniversary Week. As it is the twentieth 
anniversary, all the past presidents of the 
Young People’s Religious Union have been 
invited to take some part in the evening ser- 
vice, while three have consented to give 
brief addresses: Rev. Thomas Van Ness 
(our first president,) Rev. John Haynes 
Holmes, and Rev. Dudley Hays Ferrell. 
Music will be furnished by members from 
the Boston Federation. 

The following is the list of the past presi- 
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dents: Rey. Thomas Van Ness, Mr. Roland 
W. Boyden, Mr. Walter P. Eaton, Rey. 
Roger S. Forbes, Mr. Percy A. Atherton, 
Rev. John H. Holmes, Rev. Earl C. Davis, 
Mr. Carleton Ames Wheeler, Rev. Edgar 
S. Wiers, Rev. Harold G. Arnold, Rev. 
Henry H. Saunderson, Rev. Dudley H. 
Ferrell, and Hon. Sanford Bates. 


Nominating Committee. 


The nominating committee as usual is 
requesting names for the nominations next 
May of a president, six vice-presidents, a 
secretary, a treasurer, and fifteen directors 
representing various sections of the country. 
Communications may be addressed to the 
chairman, Mr. Carl B. Wetherell, 20 Alden 
Road, Watertown, Mass., or to any other 
member of the committee, which comprises 
the following: Rev. Charles J. Staples of 
Burlington, Vt.; Rev. Dudley H. Ferrell of 
Brockton, Mass.; Miss Belle I. Smith of 
Los Angeles, Cal.; and Miss Eva Rose of 
Montclair, N.J. 


Religious Intelligence. 
Announcements. 


Mr. Arthur M. Phelps assisted by a 
soloist. will give an organ recital at the 
First Church, Eliot Square, Roxbury, on 
Friday evening, March 24, at eight o’clock. 
The public is invited. 


On March 26, at the Sunday vespers held 
regularly in the Second Church, Beacon 
Street, Boston, Rev. Roger S. Forbes will 
preach. A Quiet Hour is held in this church 
at 4.30 each Wednesday afternoon. Rev. 
Samuel R. Maxwell will preach on March 29. 


Rev. Leonard Cushman, having satisfied 
the Committee on Fellowship of the New 
England States, is hereby .commended to 
our ministers and churches. Certificate 
granted Dec. 30, 1915. Committee, Charles 
T. Billings, Julian C. Jaynes, Robert F. 
Leavens. 


Rev. Lewis Welton Sanford, having satis- 
fied the Committee on Fellowship of the 
New England States, is hereby commended 


to our ministers and churches. Certificate 
granted Jan. 1, 1916. Committee, Charles 
T. Billings, Julian C. Jaynes, Robert F. 


Leavens. 


Rev. William Short, Jr., having satisfied 
the Committee on Fellowship of the New 
England States, is hereby commended to 
our ministers and churches. Certificate 


Marriages. 


In the Unitarian Church, in Dover, Mass., on March 16, 
by Rev. William I. Lawrance, Frank A. Bean and Annie 
Pearl Tukey. 


Deaths. 


STEDMAN.—In Springfield, Mass., March 17, La- 
vinia Hathaway Mitchell, widow of Theodore W. Stedman 
and daughter of the late James H. and Harriet L. Mitchell 
of East Bridgewater. 


LAP OF SEVENTEEN YEARS’ EXPE- 

RIENCE. as organist and choir director. N. E. 
Conservatory training. Available for position at once. 
Suburban town near Arlington preferred. Address Mrs. 
Alma W. Allen, 16 Woodland Street, Arlington, Mass. 
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granted Jan. 1, 1916. Committee, Charles 
T. Billings, Julian C. Jaynes, Robert F. 
Leavens. 


The South Congregational Society is cele- 
brating the completion of the new organ, the 
gift of Mrs. Robert D. Evans, by a series of 
Sunday noon recitals to which the public is 
cordially invited. On Sunday, March 26, 
William Churchill Hammond, professor of 
music at Mount Holyoke College, will 
give his second recital. 


The Universalist Ministers’ Meeting has 
accepted the invitation of the Unitarian 
Ministerial Union to participate in a dis- 
cussion to be held in Channing Hall, 25 
Beacon Street, Monday, March 27, at 11 
AM., on ‘‘Universalist-Unitarian Fellowship 
and how to improve it.”’ The subject will 
be introduced by Dean Lee S. McCollester 
and Dr. Samuel A. Eliot. All interested are 
invited. 

The speakers for next week at the noon- 
day services of King’s Chapel are: Monday, 
March 27, Rev. William C. Gannett, D.D.; 
Tuesday, Rev. James E. Gregg, First Church 
of Christ, Pittsfield; Wednesday, President 
L. H. Murlin, LL.D., Boston University; 
Thursday, Rev. E. Tallmadge Root, Massa- 
chusetts Federation of Churches; Friday, 
Rev. Sydney B. Snow; Saturday, musical 
service, Mr. Lang, organist. 


The annual meeting of the Meadville 
Unitarian Conference will be held in the 
First Unitarian Church of Youngstown, 
Ohio, Tuesday and Wednesday, March 28 
and 29. At the meeting of the Women’s 
Associate Alliance, Tuesday afternoon, Prof, 
Anna Garlin Spencer will speak on ‘‘The 
Place of the Volunteer Worker in Philan- 
thropy.” Mr. Clayton of Pittsburgh will 
address the Young People’s meeting. Rev. 
E. A. Coil will preach the conference sermon 
in the evening. On Wednesday there will 
be addresses by Prof. C. R. Bowen, Rev. 
Charles E. Snyder, Prof. R. J. Hutcheon, 
and Mrs. Clara C. Helvie. At the conference 
supper in the evening, Rev. R. W. Boynton, 
toastmaster, Rev. L. W. Mason, Rev. F. J. 
Gauld, Prof. Anna Garlin Spencer, and Rev. 
Minot Simons will speak on ‘‘ The Unitarian 
Message for To-day.” 


The Plymouth and Bay Sunday School 
Union will hold its spring meeting at the 
Universalist Church, Abington, Mass., Sun- 
day March 26. At the afternoon session, 
3.30 to 6, the subject will be ‘Advanced 
Classes for Girls and Boys,” with addresses 
by Rev. Frank Lincoln Masseck, secretary 
of the General Sunday School Association of 
the Universalist Church, and Mrs. Caroline 
Barney, Medford, Mass. At the evening 
session, ‘Responsibility of Parents for their 
Young People”’ will be discussed in ten- 
minute addresses by Rev. Ernest L. Staples. 
Rev. Arthur Hayes Sargent, Rev. Ezra A. 
Hoyt, Mr. John B. Gough, and Mr. Frank 
L. Smith. The Plymouth and Bay Sunday 
School Union is intended to include all Uni- 
tarian Sunday-schools of Plymouth and Bay 
Conference and all Universalist Sunday- 
schools of Old Colony Association. 


Churches. 


Boston, Mass.—Roslindale Unitarian 
Church, Rev. Charles W. Casson: The 
annual parish meeting, held on March 15, 
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showed a most gratifying condition. The 
vestry was completely filled, though the 
worst storm of the winter was raging. 
Every department of church activity re- 
ported large progress, and substantial bal- 
ances in the treasury. During the year 24 
new members were admitted, making a total 
of 80 during Mr. Casson’s two years’ pastor- 
ate. The Women’s Alliance reported a bal- 
ance of nearly $800, and a membership of 
224. The Men’s Club, after a year’s life, has 
a membership of 200, and 35 on the waiting- 
list. The Sunday-school has had an aver- 
age attendance throughout the year of 104, 
and a remarkably efficient volunteer staff. 
The Sunday Evening Forum, held for two 
months, has been very successful in filling 
the church and arousing interest in liberal 
subjects. The various Camp Fire, Blue 
Birds’ Nest, and Boy Ranger organiza- 
tions reported an active year’s work. ‘The 
parish showed its appreciation of Mr. Cas- 
son’s efforts by giving him $300 increase in 
salary. It was decided to build a $17,000 
parish house, and a committee of twenty- 
five was appointed to raise the remainder 
of the necessary funds. The new year 
opens with a spirit and enthusiasm that 
will make any attempted enterprise possible 
and its success sure. 


NorFro.tk, Va.—First Unitarian Church, 
Rev. Frank W. Pratt: On Sunday evening, 
March 12, Rev. Louis C. Cornish preached 
to a congregation of about one hundred and 
twenty people, many of whom had come to 
a Unitarian church for the first time. His 
sermon upon the Unitarian faith was deeply 
appreciated by all. On Saturday evening 
Mr. Cornish met the trustees of the church 
and discussed earnestly with them plans 
for its welfare. Mr. Cornish’s visit has 
given encouragement and inspiration to all 
who listened as he told the meaning and 
great mission of Unitarianism. 


Sr. Louis, Mo.—Church of the Messiah, 
Rev. John W. Day: The services usual in 
the Lenten season are announced for five 
o’clock, Wednesday afternoons, and Good 
Friday evening at eight o’clock. ‘The after- 
noon service will be short and consist of 
brief prayers, the organ voluntaries, and the 
address. The topics of each meeting are 
as follows: ‘‘The Master’s Words about 
the World,’ ‘‘The Master’s Words about 
People,’’ ‘‘ The Master’s Words about Govern- 
ment,’’ ““The Master’s Words about Morals 
and Duties,’ ‘‘The Master’s Words about 
Suffering and Disease,” ‘‘The Master’s 
Words about Prayer,’ ‘‘The Master’s 
Words about Future Life.’’ At the next 
regular meeting of the Eliot Alliance, Thurs- 
day, March 16, the general subject of Re- 
ligious Music will be resumed. The dinner 
to which the men of the church were invited, 
Thursday, February 17, was most successful 
both in numbers and interest. The largest 
attendance of any such meeting and the en- 
joyment of it showed that these meetings are 
desirable. 
this church from its establishment in 1834 
till the present time will be given at the next 
meeting by Mr. Henry W. Eliot, Jr. The 
annual appeal for the Sunday-school treas- 
ury is being sent out. The report for the 


last year shows that the collections amounted | the 
to $100.12 and that from this sum $75.73 4 
The| 


was spent in aid of various charities, 


Some account of the history of, 
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money raised for the hospital bed fund was 
$131.05, and the balance over the $100 re- 


quired went back to the general fund to help 
make up for the sum taken to supply last 
year’s deficiency. The attendance has regu- 
larly increased since the beginning of the 
year. The carol group which sang Christ- 
mas Eve for the benefit of the Children’s 
Aid Society collected $100. Several of the 
children, led by four ladies of the church, 
who are section-presidents of the Needle- 
work Guild, have furnished two outfits for 
children and orphans in Northern France. 
The members of the Junior Alliance having 
entered the Eliot Alliance, a new Junior Al- 
liance is being formed. The annual report 
of the secretary of the Mission Free School 
is published in full for separate distribution. 
The report of the treasurer of the church 
presented substantially the same condition 
as a year ago, which was a matter for con- 
gratulation. The amount of the Hospital 
Sunday collection was $75.82, and the 
collection for the Unitarian Pension Society, 
taken in May, was $137.50. The report of 
the Eliot Alliance showed an increase of 
membership to 103 over 79 for the preceding 


year, and receipts of $609.84, expenditures, ° 


$493.43. From the sale in November was 
realized $459.93. The preceding year’s sale 
netted $352.44. 


Saut Lake Ciry, Utas.—Unitarian 
Church, Rev. John Malick: One of the 
most important matters concerning the Uni- 
tarian church at Salt Lake City, Utah, 
from an efficiency standpoint is the loss of 
ten families containing active workers and 
contributors, who have moved away the last 
year; the death of three long-time members; 
and absence of three active workers, ill in 
California. Of those last, two were Univer- 
sity of Utah professors who resigned rather 
than remain under the dominance of the 
Mormon element that is now running the 
University, and they with the others who 
joined in the protest against the proceedings 
are considered as embodying the ideals of 
both Americanism and Unitarianism. Prof. 
Frank H. Fowler is now with the University 
of North Dakota, and Prof. C. H. Snow at 
the University of Indiana. February *was 
an interesting month for the church, Rev. 
William D. Simonds spoke evenings of the 
2d, 3d, and 4th on ‘‘ The Great Affirmations of 
Unitarianism,” and on Sunday, February 6, 
preached on ‘‘A World Slogan—The Day of 
the New Ideal,’ and in the evening on “‘ The 
Life and Religion of Abraham Lincoln.” 
Saturday, February 5, the men gave a lunch- 
eon to Mr. Simonds, and it was decided to 
form a men’s club for a better acquaintance 
with each other and with others of similar 
views. There are a great many men in 
this section of the United States who are 
actually Unitarians and do not know it. 
In addition to the services at the church, 
Rev. W. D. Simonds addressed the West 


Side High School, Thursday morning and 


the East Side High School, Friday morning, 
on “Booker T. Washington,” having an 


audience of 1,000 at the first and 1,200 at the 
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The other three Sundays of the month the 
pastor, Mr. Malick, delivered sermons en- 
titled ‘Critical Points in the Pilgrim’s 
Progress,”’ “Add Faith Unto Your Force,” 
and ‘‘The Higher Prudence.” A part of his 
outside work consisted of an address to the 
Tympanogas Club, which is largely composed 
of the best of Mormon young men, on 
“Men and the Church,” and a short talk 
_to the Advertising Club of Salt Lake City 
at their annual banquet, followed by an ad- 
dress to the same Club at the monthly lunch- 
eon on the subject, “Should the Church 
Advertise?”’ In addition to-his other public 
duties, Mr. Malick has accepted a place on 
the City Charity Organization Board, made 
vacant by the death of Judge McMaster 
of the Juvenile Court. The social com- 
mittee gave a dancing party, February 25, 
which was enjoyable and well attended. 


UXBRIDGE, Mass.—First Parish, Rev. A. 
N. Foster: The vesper service of Sunday 
afternoon, March 12, proved of special 
interest. Mrs. D. H. Reese, soprano, was 
the soloist, and Mr. L. F. Muzzy of Worcester 
played the organ. Inthe address, Mrs. A. N. 
Foster gave a graphic description of the 
California Mission Play which was witnessed 
last summer as one of the incidents of the 
Unitarian pilgrimage. These vesper_ ser- 
vices are largely attended and prove a pop- 
ular feature of the church work. 


Personals. 

After a pleasant winter spent in Washing- 
ton, D.C., Rev. Dr. and Mrs. Joseph H. 
Crooker have returned to their Boston home 
on Conway Street, Roslindale. 


Rey. William I. Lawrance is this week giv- 
ing three lectures.at the Harvard Divinity 
School, with the subjects “The Church 
School as an Institution,” ‘The Educational 
Work of the Church School,” and ‘The 
Development of Christian Character Through 
the Church School.’”” The custom of asking 
such a representative leader in educational 
work to address the students is to be com- 
mended. In the past persons outside the fac- 
ulty have been heard infrequently, if at all. 


The Tuckerman School. 


“How far may non-academic activities of 
the Sunday-school be in the hands of the 
students of the school?”’ was the question 
asked by Miss Mary Lawrance, in relation 
to her own school in Providence. In con- 
sidering the question, representative mem- 
bers were chosen, one from each class, who 
in the opinion of the class were the “best 
thinkers.’’ ‘These were asked to meet Miss 
- Lawrance on a weekday and together they 
discussed and decided what might be done. 
No student supervision of personal conduct 
was desired or required—the obvious dis- 
advantage of any such arrangement was seen 
lelegates and superintendent; 
- ‘unity to express opinions on 
: certain Seeman i in meetings where a 
ee aa was at opportunity 


PR Oe, was effected and the various 
duties of these officers add to their interest in 
the Sunday-school, to their feeling of respon- 
sibility for it, and to their satisfaction in 
helping in the conduct of affairs. It is the 
club idea carried over to the larger group 
and attended in this case with gratifying 
results. 

The speaker on Friday the 17th is Miss 

Gertrude E. Reed of East Boston, super- 
visor of the primary department in the 
Church of Our Father school. Miss Reed 
has aroused much interest by the use of 
pictures and by expressional work. 
- On Friday the 24th Miss Caroline L. Carter 
will speak on “The Neighborly Parish” and 
tell something of its work and her own in 
Hingham. Both these lectures will be profit- 
able to hear. They are at half past ten, and 
all are cordially invited to them. 

The extension of Sunday-school sessions 
through the summer months with a group 
of twenty children was the experiment tried 
by Miss Gertrude E. Reed, of the Church 
of Our Father, East Boston, two summers 
ago. So successful was the undertaking 
that it was repeated last summer with 
equally gratifying results. The description 
of the plan and its purpose was described 
by Miss Reed on Friday, 17th. The chil- 
dren, who were all in regular attendance 
during the two months, were those who 
remained at home during the vacation time, 
and for whom Miss Reed and her associate 
teachers gave up their own vacations. A 
regular service was used at the opening of 
each session, and a series of lessons es- 
pecially planned by Miss Reed was used 
by the different groups. 

The pleasure of teaching and the profit 
of learning is much enhanced by illustrations. 
The pictures and models used by the classes 
were many of them made by the children 
under direction. Excellent relief maps and 
note-books showed the scope of the work and 
revealed the inevitable interest of teachers 
and pupils. The summer session of 1916 is 
not yet announced. If it is held, primary 
or kindergarten teachers would gain many 
suggestions by visiting the school. 

The lessons in Parliamentary Law and 
Practice will begin on Saturday, April &, 
instead of March 25, as announced. 

School closes for ‘the spring recess on 


| Saturday, March 25, and begins on Tuesday, 


April 4. 
Star Island Notes. 


March 19-April 1,—two weeks. Amount in 


‘sight, $30,319.86; amount needed, $9,680.14. 


Can we doit? Yes, if every one will begin 
now to pull every available wire of commu- 
nication with Unitarians’ generosity. All 
pledges taken at face value; time of pay- 
ment may be arranged with the undersigned. 
The goal is in sight; help us to reach it! 
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STAR ISLAND CAMPAIGN FUND. 


Previously acknowledged.................... $28,011.36 
Misses Adeline and E. G. May, “In memory of 
Rev. Samuel May of Leicester” 


Fee si aw oe 25.00 
Plgmouch Alliance (additional through Mr. 2 

NE ER eee otis as fs oes « 10.00 
Mr. Welcar Huidekoper . . 25.00 
Mrs. George F. Richardson................. 10.00 
Mrs. A. C.  omemead peere 5 a —— 

Cambridge).. ane 10.00 
Miss Annie L. Sears. 10.00 
Fitzwilliam Ladies’ Charitable Society... 50.00 
Miss Evelyn Cummings .................... 5.00 
Mrs. Eleanor B. Jackson. 10.00 
ASBrlen ss Sinsia dative icles ie 00s 1.00 
Rev. Wm. c Gannett (additional) 5.00 
be yu Bae Bagi | be 7 5-00 
Keene, N.H., Alliance ‘y= pee Aes. 25.00 
Mr. Russell -B. Tower.. 10.00 
LO Dacpal beets tren & Om Dash te rrr 25.00 
Miss Abby C. Cane (additional), . 5.00 
Misa CAN NEE A OHARYS coats is sce cab sa ew oes 5.00 
Stebbins Branch ‘Alliances oi Newton Centre. . 10.00 
“In memory of Miss Sarah C. Faunce,” by 

Miss Bertha Faunce. . 3 ; 10.00 
Rev. and Mrs. James C. Duncan. 10.00 
Exeter, N.H. (additional)....... 7.00 

First Unitarian st eau 

Young People’s Guild. . ; 

Wayland Branch Alliance. . 10.00 
Miss Harriet L. Crosby. . aan 5.00 
Mrs David W. Willigmsci cs nuttas ceccccs css 100.00 
Andover, N.H. (additional).................. 10.00 

Sunbeam Lend-a-Hand Club... .. $5.00 

Edward Everett Hale L.H.C.. . .1.00 

req at parsonameseer ace cian: os: 4.00 
Alliance, First Parish, i ae eA eae 100.00 
Mr. Frank H. Chapman. . 5.00 
Mrs. i George Bullock. . 500.00 
MiLoAR elo ta eas 2.00 
Mr. Frank W. Whitcher 50.00 
Women’s Alliance, Brookfield................ 5.00 
Mrs. Charles: Gunite ei crcubiale cas 50 ae a 0v6 10.00 
Rev. and Mrs. Richard W. Boynton, Buffalo, 

Nz anhy 25,00 
“A_C.B., “in memory of M. S.S. B.”.. Sone 5.00 
Mrs. C.. W.:Gammons! 0c so-so. 6 cee 5-00 
Alliance Branch, Second Parish, Worcester. .. . 50.00 
First Parish, Milton, Sunday-school . . 3 10.00 
Miss Henrietta S. Spaulding MPM <  cnieis 5-00 
Women’s Alliance, Church of the Disciples 23.50 
Mra; tllen Mi. Baler ges. atisacs.. 00. s ee 10.00 
Miss Ante Burseesver ..dide coves a. scicre ve 5.00 
Mira: TORRE RAXECIE acl aay caisiciisiecioss cinea es 5.00 
EhEn MCTROTY ME HoL ON Dd. ae ce hein eins cei: ee oes 10.00 
Wiss) Bleanor o,,Parke?, wn 6 sf cules oh os og acers 50.00 
Mr. Henry Power dy, cies as cd.ce e's sss e scans 10.00 
Miss Alice G. Chandler ..... aera 25.00 
“Tn memory of Sophronia A. Harrington” 1,000.00 


Total, March 19, $30,319.86 


All contributions will be gratefully re- 
ceived and acknowledged by the chairman 
of the campaign committee, 

Car, B. WETHERELL, 
20 Alden Road, Watertown, Mass. 


A one-cent amusement tax is in force at 
Montreal for the benefit of hospitals and 
other charitable institutions. The tax is 
charged on every ticket purchased for a thea- 
tre, moving-picture show, amusement-hall, 
concert-hall, circus, playground, race-course, 
or skating-rink. 


Forty-eight years ago, only two years 
after the Civil War, Judge Francis Miles 
Finch wrote ‘‘The Blue and the Gray.” No 
one can measure the vast influence it has 
had in healing the wounds of the war. Judge 
Finch was a graduate of Yale. In the exer- 
cises that dedicated the memorial to the 168 
Yale men who fell in the war, 113 of them in 
blue and 55 in gray, the poem had a deservedly 
conspicuous place. 


ing known. Attractive 


MAINE 
MFG.CO. 


“THE CHEST WITH THE CHILL IN IT.” 
“STONE WHITE” Refrigerators with provision chambers walled with 
massive slabs of Solid, Indestructible Quarried Stone, present to the 
World the very highest type—the coldest—purest and most frigid lin- 
booklets and catalogues mailed upon request. 


GERM 
NASHUA PROOF 
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Pleasantries, 


“‘T was told that a picture of Longfellow’s 
Hiawatha on her wedding journey was the 
inspiration for this gown.’’—Ladies’ Home 
Journal. 


Editor: ‘‘Do you know how to run a news- 
paper?”’ Applicant: ‘‘No, sir.’’ Editor: 
“Well, I'll try you. I guess you’ve had ex- 
perience.”—Puck. 


Picture Fiend: ‘‘Where can I see a good 
moving picture to-day?’’ Her Friend: ‘“‘See 
“The Last Days of Pompeii.’”’ Picture Fiend, 
“How did he die?’’ Her Friend: “I am not 
certain, but I understand it was from an 
eruption.” —Photoplay Magazine. 


Miss C. went to call on a lady who 
had entertained her. The little five-year-old 
daughter was playing on the pavement, and, 
seeing Miss C., ran to meet her, saying, 
“Mother is not at home.” “I am sorry,” 
replied Miss C., ‘“‘for I have come to pay my 
party call.” ‘Oh, I’ll take the money,” 
five-year-old responded. 


With most of us the grim necessity of pur- 
chasing coal is no joke. Yet a Boston man 
found at a coal emporium in that city a chap 
who managed to infuse a degree of facetious- 
ness into the transaction. ‘‘How much is 
chestnut coal?”’ timidly inquired the pro- 
spective customer. ‘‘That depends,’ said 
the salesman. ‘A la carte it’s $8; cul-de- 
sac it will cost you 50 cents extra.’’—Every- 
body’s. 


Years ago a man living in one of the 
Eastern States was noted among his neigh- 
bors for his forgetfulness. One cold morn- 
ing he decided that he would be more com- 
fortable if he were to wear two pairs of socks. 
So he put them on. All day long he com- 
plained that one of his feet was very cold. 
And the reason for it became very evident 
when at night he undressed his feet. He 
found three socks on one foot and only one on 
the other. 


A Frenchman was being shown around 
London. On passing Exeter Hall he saw 
a number of men coming out with blue rib- 
bons in their coats. ‘‘ Dear me,’’ he said to 
his friend, ‘‘what’s the meaning of those 
tibbons?”’ “Well,” said his host, ‘‘that 
means that these men do not touch intoxi- 
cating drink.” ‘Ah,’ said the French- 
man, ‘“‘if I wore a ribbon for every wrong 
thing I don’t do, you wouldn’t see my coat 
at all!’ —Exeter Gazette. 


Mrs. Twickembury remarked of a neigh- 
bor who was succeeding as an author, ‘“‘She 
is getting very profligate with her pen.’’ She 
also told her minister that her son had re- 
cently bought an ‘‘Imbecile watch.” ‘I’m 
glad for the sake of womankind that that 
Mrs. Mohr wasn’t evicted,’’ she exclaimed 
after the trial was over; and as she was 
feeding the cat at the time, she cried, ‘‘Why, 
Pussy, you’re morbidly rabid after this 
meat!’’—N. H. D. 


The dull boy in the class unexpectedly dis- 
tinguished himself in a recent history exami- 
nation. The question ran, ‘‘How and when 
was slavery introduced into America?”’ To 
this he replied: ‘‘No woman had come over 
to the early Virginia colony. The planters 
wanted wives to help with the work. ln 
1619 the London company sent over a ship- 
load of girls. The planters gladly married 
them, and slavery was introduced into 
America.” —Youth’s Companion. 


The Christian Register 


~ 


Our National Societies, 


With headquarters in the building of the American 
Unitarian Association, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 

Local offices at 104 East 20th Street, New York City; 
105 South Dearborn Street, Chicago, il; and 376 Sutter 
Street, San Francisco, Cal. 


The American Unitarian Association. 


Founded in 1825. 

The chief missionary organization of the Unitarian 
churches of America. It supports missionaries, establishes 
and maintains churches, holla conventions, aids in buildin: 
meeting-houses, publishes books, tracts, and devotion 
works, 

Address correspondence to the Secretary, Rev. Louis 
C. Cornish. 

_ Address contributions to the Treasurer, Henry M. Will- 
iams, Esq. 


Unitarian Sunday School Society. 


Founded in 1827. 

Incorporated in 1885. The active work of the Society 
is carried on by the Department of Religious Education 
of the American Unitarian Association. 

President, Rev. William I. Lawrance. 

Treasurer, Rev. Frederick M. Eliot. 


The Alliance of Unitarian Women. 


Organized in 1890. 

Promotes the local organization of the women of the 
ae churches for missionary and denominational 
work, 

Address correspondence to the Secretary, Mrs. Caroline S. 
Atherton, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 

Address contributions to the Treasurer, Mrs. Lucia 
Clapp Noyes, 11 St. John Street, Jamaica Plain, Mass. 


Young People’s Religious Union. 


Organized in 1896. 

Promotes the organization of the young people of the 
Unitarian churches for “Truth, Worship, and Service.” 
- Address correspondence to the Secretary, Miss Grace R. 

orr. 

Address contributions to the Treasurer, Mr. O. Arthur 
McMurdie, 


Unitarian Temperance Society. 


Organized in 1866. | 

The practical working committee of the Unitarian 
churches to promote the cause of temperance by publish- 
ing and freely distributing pamphlets and tracts, arranging 
for conferences, and sending speakers upon request to 
give addresses on various phases of the temperance ques- 
tion. 

Address correspondence to the President, Rev. Edgar 
S. Wiers, Montclair, N.J. 

Address contributions to the Treasurer, Mr. Charles 
H. Stearns, 265 Harvard Street, Brookline, Mass. 


General Conference of Unitarian and 
Other Christian Churches. 


Organized in 1864. It meets biennially for the purpose 
of strengthening the churches that unite with it for more 
and better work for the kingdom of God. 
eno William Howard Taft, LL.D., New Haven, 

onn. 

Vice-Presidents: Hon. Adelbert Moot, Buffalo, N.Y.; 
Hon. Hugh McKennan Landon, Indianapolis, Ind.; Hon. 
Horace Davis, LL.D., San Francisco, Cal.; Hon. Charles 
A. Murdock, San Francisco, Cal.; F. A. Delano, Chicago, 
Ill.; W. Loud, Montreal, Can. 

General Secretary, Rev. Walter F. Greenman, Milwau- 
kee, Wis., to whom all correspondence should be addressed. 
Treasurer, Percy A. Atherton, 53 State Street, Boston. 

Committee on Fellowship.—Executive Committee: Rev. 
Leon A. Harvey, New York, N.Y.; Rev. Ernest C. Smith, 
Chicago, Ill.; Rev. Charles i Billings, Lowell, Mass. 


National League of Unitarian Laymen. 


Organized May 25, 1909, “to bring the men of the sepa- 
tate churches into closer acquaintance, co-operation, and 
fellowship.” ee, 

Honorary President, Hon. William H. Taft. 

President, Charles E. Ware Fitchburg, Mass. 

Vice-Presidents. Charles W. Ames, St. Paul, Minn.; 
Cyril H. Burdett, New York City; Hon. Horace Davis, 
LL.D., San Francisco, Cal.; Hon. Duncan U. Fletcher, 
Jacksonville, Fla.; Milton T, Garvin, Lancaster, Pa.; 
Milton F. Hersey, Montreal, Can. 

Secretary and Treasurer, Mr. Elmer S. Forbes, 25 Beacon 
Street, Boston, Mass., to whom all correspondence should 
be addressed. 

Field Secretary, Samuel B. Nobbs, Marlborough, Mass. 


Unitarian Fellowship for Social Justice. 


Organized in 1908, “to provide a fellowship for united 
action against all forms of social injustice, and to sustain 
one another in the application of our religious ideals to the 
needs of the present day.” . 

President, Rev. Alson H. Robinson, Newton Centre, 


ass. 

Honorary Vice-Presidents: Rey. John Sp oe Holmes, 

Rev. Jenkin Lloyd Jones, Rev. William M. Brundage, Mr. 

John Graham Broo! Mr. Charles Zueblin. 
correspondence and send contributions to the 

Secretary-Treasurer, Miss Frances M. Dadmun, 27 

Street, Cambridge, Mass. 


TE SYSTEM ) 


Of Underground Refuse Disposal 
Keeps your garbage out of sight 
in the Sou from the cat, 
dog, and typhoid fly. es 
ms with foot. Hands never ee 


WS" 
Rn STE ae mase / 


tou 


Brie Ste erENSON Underground Garbage 
we seer “and Refuse Receivers 


PUA U.EA.pAT.OFF 


A Fireproof Receiver for ashes, sweepings and oily 
3 waste in house or GARAGE. 
Our Underground 
Closet means freedom from 
polluted water. 
| Look for our Trade Marks 
Inuse12 yrs. It paystolookusup. 
Sold direct. Send for catalogue. 


C. H. STEPHENSON, Mfr. 
19 Farrar St., Lynn, Mass. 


Geo. H. Ellis Co. 
PRINTERS 


272 Congress Street, Boston 


Antique Viewsofye 
Towne of Boston 


BY 
JAMES H. STARK 


“Some of the views are taken from 
engravings now exceedingly rare, and 
all of them have an historical value.’’ 


LARGE QUARTO, 378 PP. 
PRICE $5.00 POSTPAID 


For Sale by GEO. 
272 Congress Street, 


H. ELLIS CoO., 
Boston, Mass. 


Educational. 


THE MISSES ALLEN SCHOOL 
Each girl’s personality observed and developed. 
Write for circulars. : 
West Newton, Mass. 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 


FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOL WORKERS and PARISH 
ASSISTANTS. For particulars address the Dean, — 
MRS. CLARA T. GUILD, : 

25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


GCHOOL-LIFE IN THE COUNTRY. 
Exceptional health conditions. Careful supervision. 
Staff of trained teachers. Well-correlated courses in aca. 
demic, agricultural, and domestic art subjects. All that is" 
promised in the catalogue is faithfully fulfilled. Lo 

charges. Scholarships. 


